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IM  SCHILLER-JAHR 
Ludwio  Marcuse 

Friedrich  von  Schiller  wurde  am  10.  November  1759  geboren. 

Eine  Literatur  besteht  nicht  nur  aus  Gedichten,  Romanen,  Essays 
und  Dramen;  sie  erhält  ihr  volles  Gewicht  erst  durch  die  seltenen 
Dichter,  die  in  ihrer  Erscheinung  poetische  Vorbilder  geworden  sind. 
Viele,  die  beträchtliche  Werke  schufen,  waren  nichts  ab  Autoren.  Nur 
einige  Wenige  wurden  lebende  Poesie. 

Die  deutsche  Literatur  ut  ganz  sichtbar  erst  in  diesen  unver¬ 
geßlichen  poetischen  Exbtenzen:  Kleist,  Novalis,  Hölderlin,  Heine, 
Nietzsche.  Sie  leben  in  Jedem,  in  dem  deutsche  Dichtung  lebt.  Keine 
Gelehrsamkeit  und  keine  Parteinahme  konnte’  ihr  Bild  entstellen. 

Zu  ihnen  gehört  auch  Schiller;  nur  muß,  zweihundert  Jahre  nach 
seiner  Geburt,  sein  Bild  erst  geschaffen  werden.  Er  war  lange  Zeit 
der  Schiller  provinzieller  Patrioten.  Er  war  lange  Zeit  der  Schiller 
unserer  Schulaufsätzc.  Er  war,  in  den  zwölf  Jahren  zwischen  1933  und 
1945,  der  Schiller  jeder  Opposition  gegen  die  Versklavung  der  Leiber 
und  Gedanken.  Was  ist  er  heute? 

Die  Schiller-Forschung  hat  viel  geleistet.  Allein  in  diesem  Jahr 
erschien  Benno  von  Wieses  Friedrich  Schiller  und  Gerhard  Storz’ 
Der  Dichter  Friedrich  Schiller.  Aber  ihr  Ziel  war,  mehr  oder  minder 
eingestanden,  die  Analyse  seines  Werks  und  die  Darstellung  der  Kultur, 
in  die  seine  schöpferischen  Jahre  eingebettet  waren. 

Schiller  ist,  trotz  der  ansehnlichen  Schiller-Literatur,  nicht  so  leib¬ 
haft  da  wie  sein  Freund  Goethe.  Weshalb  nicht?  Franz  Grill¬ 
parzer  entwarf  einen  Trinkspruch,  den  er  an  Schillers  hundertstem 
Geburtstag  ausbringen  wollte:  “Meine  Herren!  Lassen  Sie  uns  Schiller 
feiern  als  das,  was  er  war:  ab  großen  Dichter,  als  ausgezeichneten 
Schriftsteller  und  ihn  nicht  bloß  zum  Vorwand  nehmen  für  weiß 
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Gott  was  für  politische  und  staatliche  Ideen.”  Grillparzen  Wunsch  bt 
in  Erfüllung  gegangen.  Der  Staat  und  die  Parteien,  denen  er  dienen 
mußte,  leben  nicht  mehr.  Aber  damit  bt  erst  beseitigt,  was  jedes 
Schiller*Bild  unscharf  gemacht  hat.  Das  Bild  selbst  fehlt  immer  noch. 

Wer  nimmt  ihn  aus  der  Zeit  heraus  und  stellt  ihn  sichtbar  dort¬ 
hin,  wo  jene  Dichter  leuchten,  die,  eine  kleine  Zahl,  der  innerste 
Schrein  der  deutschen  Literatur  sind?  Er  darf  nicht  vergessen,  daß 
Schilien  Leben  nicht  immer  wieder  von  den  Jugend  jahren  her  auf  ge¬ 
baut  werden  kann:  mit  dem  bösen  Fünten,  der  uns  heute  recht  harm¬ 
los  erscheint;  mit  der  Not,  die  manchem  Leser  leicht  Vorkommen 
mag.  Der  kommende  Biograph  wird  weniger  schillerbch-schwungvoll 
sein  und  mehr  subtil-psychologisch,  will  er  ein  Bild  geben,  das  wb 
uns  wünschen:  einen  sehr  realistischen  Hymnus. 

University  of  Southern  California 


SCHILLERS  LEHRE  VON  DER  ERZIEHERISCHEN 
BEDEUTUNG  DES  “SPIELS”  —  EINE  AUFGABE  AUCH  FÜR 
UNSERE  ZEIT. 

Melitta  Gerhakd 

“Man  wird  niemals  irren,  wenn  man  das  Schönheitsideal  eines 
Menschen  auf  dem  nämlichen  Wege  sucht,  auf  dem  er  seinen  Spiel* 
trieb  befriedigt.  Wenn  sich  die  griechischen  Völkerschaften  in  den 
Kampfspielen  zu  Olympia  an  den  unblutigen  Wettkämpfen  der  Kraft, 
der  Schnelligkeit,  der  Gelenkigkeit  und  an  dem  edleren  Wechselstreit 
der  Talente  ergötzen,  und  wenn  das  römische  Volk  an  dem  Todes* 
kampf  eines  erlegten  Gladiaton  oder  seines  lybischen  Gegnen  sich 
labt,  so  wird  es  uns  aus  diesem  einzigen  Zuge  begreiflich,  warum  wir 
die  Idcalgestalten  einer  Venus,  einer  Juno,  eines  Apolls  nicht  in  Rom, 
sondern  in  Griechenbnd  suchen  müssen.”’  Im  fünfzehnten  der  “Briefe 
über  die  aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen”  gibt  Schiller  diesen 
Hinu-eis  im  Zusammenhang  mit  seinen  Ausführungen  über  Wesen  und 
Bedeutung  des  “Spiels”,  die  den  innersten  Kern  seiner  Lehre  von  der 
Erziehung  der  Menschheit  durch  die  Kunst  berühren.  Nur  flüchtig 
zieht  er  dabei  in  einer  Anmerkung  auch  die  Vergnügungen  der 
\-er5chiedenen  Völker  seines  eigenen  Jahrhurtderts  heran,  ohne  diese 
Beispiele  im  einzelnen  auszudeuten.  Der  Grundgedanke  der  von  ihm 
vertretenen  Forderung  wird  gleichwohl  durch  solche  Betrachtung 
scharf  beleuchtet;  daß  gerade  die  Mußestunden  der  Menschen  es 
sind,  die  am  reinsten  ihre  und  ihrer  Zeit  Geisteshaltung  spiegeln,  daß 
man,  wie  es  an  anderer  Stelle  der  “Briefe”  heißt,  “an  ihrem  Müßig* 
gange”  die  “bildende  Hand  versuchen”  müsse.  “Verjage  die  Willkür, 
die  Frivolität,  die  Rohigkeit  aus  ihren  Vergnügungen,  so  wirst  du  sie 
unvermerkt  auch  aus  ihren  Handlungen,  endlich  aus  ihren  Gesin* 
nungen  verbannen”.* 

Die  Frage  mag  vielleicht  aufgeworfen  werden,  ob  diese  Anschau¬ 
ungen  Schillers  noch  berechtigt  seien,  ob  es  sich  dabei  nicht  etwa  um 
eine  zeitbedingte  Kunstauffas-sung  handele,  und  ob  sie  auch  für  ein 
auf  anderen  Vorausetzungen  beruhendes  Zeitalter,  so  wie  es  das  un¬ 
sere  ist.  ihre  Geltung  behalten? 

•  “Über  die  ästhetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen  in  einer  Reihe  von 
Briefen,”  Brief  16,  Bd.  18,  S.  .'^9.  Ich  zitiere  nach  der  historisch-hritinchen 
Ausgabe  von  Güntter  und  Witkowski. 

*  a.a.O.  Brief  9,  S.  36. 
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Schillfn  Forderung  kann  in  ihrer  vollen  Bedeutung  und  Frucht¬ 
barkeit  nur  b<'grifl'en  werden,  wenn  sie  als  Glied  seines  gesamten 
Wirkens,  nach  ihrem  Standort  in  seiner  Entwicklung  und  von  dem 
Ziel  aas,  dem  dies  Wirken  gilt,  erfaßt  wird. 

Schon  in  den  Jugendwerken  ht  als  geheime  Triebfeder  seines 
Wollens,  das  freilich  noch  vielfach  in  fremder  Verhüllung  durch  das 
geläufige  Gedankengut  seiner  Epoche  als  Umsturzverbngen  und 
Freiheitsdrang  schlechthin  erscheint,  das  Leiden  an  der  Entwürdigung 
der  Menschheit,  das  Streben  nach  einer  höheren  Daseinsform  ab  der 
seiner  Mitwelt  erkennbar.  “Der  lohe  Lichtfunke  Prometheus’  bt 
ausgebrannt”,  so  erklingt  die  Anklage  Karl  Moors  gegen  sein 
“Säkulum”  bereits  bei  seinem  ersten  Auftreten;  und  in  der  Szene 
an  der  Donau,  auf  die  Srhiller  sich  noch  vier  Jahre  später  Körner 
gegenüber  als  Ausdruck  seines  tiefsten  Strebens  beruft,  läßt  er  ihn 
trauernd  fragen:  “Warum  soll  dem  Menschen  das  gelingen,  was  er 
von  der  Amei.se  hat.  wenn  ihm  das  fehlschlägt,  was  ihn  den  Göttern 
gleich  macht?  —  Oder  ist  hier  die  Mark  seiner  Bestimmung?”  In 
Kabale  und  Liebe  kann  der  Sekretär  Wurm  die  “phantastischen 
Träumereien”  Ferdinands  “von  Seelengrößc  und  persönlichem  Adel” 
verhöhnen.  Posa  in  seinem  Gespräch  mit  dem  König  weiß: 

Ich  höre,  Sire,  wie  klein. 

Wie  niedrig  Sie  von  Menschenwürde  denken,  .  .  .  und 
Mir  deucht,  ich  weiß,  wer  Sie  dazu  berechtigt. 

Die  Menschen  zwangen  Sie  dazu;  die  haben 
Freiwillig  ihres  Adels  sich  hegeben. 

Freiwillig  sich  auf  diese  niedre  Stufe 
Hembgcstellt  .  .  . 

Und  seine  Bitte  an  Philipp  lautet:  “Stellen  Sie  der  Menschheit  ver¬ 
lornen  Adel  wieder  her!”  Am  reinsten  hat  sich  der  Schmerz  des 
jungen  Schiller  um  die  Erniedrigung  der  Menschheit  in  dem  Frag¬ 
ment  “Der  Menschenfeind”  Sprache  geschaffen  in  der  edlen  Gestalt 
von  Huttens,  der  bekennt:  “Ich  habe  Ehrfurcht  vor  der  menschlichen 
Natur  —  nur  die  Measchen  kann  ich  nicht  mehr  lieben”,  in  seiner 
großen  Klage: 

Daß  ihr  dieses  Namens  so  wert  wäret,  als  er  mir  heilig  istl  — 
Mensch!  Herrliche,  hohe  Erscheinung!  Schönster  von  allen  Gedanken  des 
Schöpfers!  Wie  reich,  wie  vollendet  gingst  du  aus  seinen  Händen! 
Welche  Wohllaute  schliefen  in  deiner  Brust,  ehe  deine  Leidenschaft  das 
goldene  Spiel  zera  -irte!  .  .  .  Fehlte  je  der  schöne  Lichtstrahl  in 
deinem  Auge,  wenn  die  Freude  dein  Herz  durchglühte,  oder  die  Anmut 
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auf  deinen  Wanicen,  wenn  die  Milde  durch  deinen  Busen  floß.  Kannst 
du  es  dulden,  daß  das  Gemeine,  das  Venräntriiche  in  dir  das  Edle,  das 
Unsterbliche  beschäme? 

Doch  der  Verfasser  der  “Räuber”  wie  noch  der  des  “Don  Carlos” 
sieht  die  Ursache  menschlicher  Verderbnis  in  einer  ungerechten 
Staats*  und  Gesellschaftsordnung,  in  Gewaltherrschaft  und  Willkür  der 
Mächtigen  und  glaubt,  daß  ein  Wandel  dieser  Voraussetzungen  ohne 
weiteres  eine  Verbesserung  der  Sitten  und  Gesinnungen  herbeiführen 
müsse,  daß  der  Mensch  nur  des  Zwanges  ledig  zu  sein  brauche,  um 
seine  innere  Würde  wiederzugewinnen,  wie  Posa  es  dem  König 
dantellt: 

Wenn  dann  der  Mensch,  sich  selbst  zurückgegeben. 

Zu  seines  Werts  Gefühl  erwacht,  —  der  Freiheit 
Erhabne,  stolze  Tugenden  gedeihen  .  .  . 

Erst  mit  der  Übersiedelung  nach  Weimar,  die  die  im  Umgang  mit 
Körner  schon  leise  vorbereitete  innere  Entwicklung  zur  Reife  brachte, 
wird  ein  Umschwung  seiner  Auffassung  merkbar.  Der  geistige  Raum 
Weimars,  die  mittelbare  Einwirkung  Goethes,  noch  ehe  cs,  Jahre 
später,  zur  persönlichen  nahen  Verbindung  kommt,  die  Vertiefung 
in  Geschichte  und  Philosophie  und  nicht  zum  wenigsten  die  Berührung 
mit  der  antiken  Dichtung  hatten  Schillers  Gesichtskreis  erweitert, 
ließen  ihn  die  eigene  Gegenwart  im  Licht  der  allgemeinen  Schicksale 
der  Menschheit  ansehen,  ihie  Kämpfe  und  Nöte  im  Rahmen  kul¬ 
tureller  Entwicklung  verstehen.  Dabei  blieb  sein  Ziel  das  gleiche, 
beherrschte  ihn  nach  wie  vor  der  Wille  zur  Heranbildung  eines  höheren 
Menschentums.  Aber  andere  Wege  es  zu  erreichen,  erkannte  er  nun 
als  nötig  und  möglich. 

Schließlich  haben  die  Geschehnisse  der  Französischen  Revolution 
ihn  vollends  von  seinem  früheren  Glauben,  daß  durch  staatliche  und 
gesellschaftliche  Veränderungen  eine  reinere  Menschenform  geschaffen 
werden  könne,  abgewendet.  “Ich  bin”,  heißt  es  im  zweiten  der  Briefe 
an  den  Herzog  von  Augustenburg*  “soweit  entfernt,  an  den  Anfang 
einer  Regeneration  im  Politischen  zu  glauben,  daß  mir  die  Ereignisse 
der  Zeit  vielmehr  alle  Hoffnungen  dazu  auf  Jahrhunderte  benehmen.” 
Und  an  einer  anderen  Stelle  dieses  Briefes*  erklärt  Schiller:  “Wenn 
ich  also,  gnädigster  Prinz,  über  die  gegenwärtigen  politischen  Bedürf¬ 
nisse  meine  Meinung  sagen  darf,  so  gestehe  ich,  daß  ich  jeden  Versuch 


*18,  Juli  1793.  Bd.  18,  S.  126. 
«  S.  128. 
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einer  Staatsverbesserung  aus  Principien  ...  so  lange  für  unzeitig 
und  jede  darauf  gegründete  Hoffnung  so  lange  für  schwärmerisch 
halte,  bis  der  Charakter  der  Menschheit  von  seinem  tiefen  Verfall 
wieder  emporgehoben  worden  ist  —  eine  Arbeit  für  mehr  als  ein 
Jahrhundert.” 

Auf  solchem  Hintergrund  ist  Schillers  Lehre  von  der  Erziehung 
der  Menschheit  durch  die  Kunst  erwachsen,  wie  sie  am  reinsten  die 
“Briefe  über  die  aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen”  dargestellt 
haben  und  wie  er  sie  in  gemeinsamer  Arbeit  mit  Goethe  zu  verwirk¬ 
lichen  gesucht  hat.  Diesen  Ausgangspunkt  ist  es  nötig  im  Auge  zu 
behalten,  will  man  die  wahre  Meinung  seiner  kunstphilosophischen 
Schriften  begreifen,  die  nirgends  eine  Angelegenheit  der  künstlerischen 
Tlieorie  als  solcher  sind,  sondern  überall  im  Dienste  des  einen 
Zieles:  der  Veredelung  des  Mcaschen,  der  Zurückführung  einer 
entarteten  Menscheit  zu  ihrer  wahren  Bestimmung,  stehen. 

Was  schon  in  den  kaum  acht  Monaten  nach  der  Ankunft  in  Weimar 
entstandenen  “Göttern  Griechenlands”  anklingt:  die  Überzeugung, 
daß  dem  Menschen,  als  sterblichem  Wesen,  nur  die  Kunst  den 
Zugang  zu  den  höchsten  Dingen  vermitteln  kann,  das  bt  ein  Jahr 
später  in  den  “Künstlern”  zum  Mittelpunkt  eines  eigenen  Gedichtes 
geworden.  Und  hier  bereits  findet  sich  der  Gedanke,  der  den  Kern 
von  Schillen  Forderung  der  “aesthetischen”  Erziehung  ausmacht: 
daß  es  für  den  durch  die  Kunist  Erzogenen  keines  Pflichtengebotes 
bedarf,  um  den  sittlichen  Anspruch  zu  erfüllen: 

Ihr  holdes  Bild  hieß  uns  die  Tugend  lieben, 

Ein  zarter  Sinn  hat  vor  dem  Laster  sich  gesträubt, 

Eh’  noch  ein  Solon  das  Gesetz  geschrieben, 

Das  matte  Blüten  langsam  treibt. 

Das  Herz,  das  sie  an  sanften  Banden  lenket. 

Verschmäht  der  Pflichten  knechtisches  Geleit; 

Ihr  Lichtpfad,  schöner  nur  geschlungen,  senket 
Sich  in  die  Sonnenbahn  der  Sittlichkeit. 

Nach  der  Auseinandersetzung  mit  dem  Kantischen  System  hat 
Schiller  diesem  Gedanken  das  philosophische  Fundament  gegeben  und 
ihn  damit  zum  Tragpfeiler  des  Ideengebäudes  gemacht,  in  dem  er 
der  Kunst  die  Aufgabe  der  Menschheitserziehung  zuwebt.  Von  “An¬ 
mut  und  Würde”  über  die  Briefe  an  den  Herzog  von  Augustenburg 
ist  die  allmähliche  Entwicklung  und  Festigung  seiner  Anschauung 
erkennbar,  die  dann  in  den  “Briefen  über  die  aesthetische  Erziehung” 
zu  voller  Klarheit  gelangt. 
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“Die  Vernunft  hat  geleistet,  was  sie  leisten  kann,  wenn  sie  das 
Gesetz  findet  und  aufstcllt“,  führt  Schiller  in  den  “Briefen  über  die 
aesthetische  Erziehung“  aus,*  in  Beantwortung  der  von  ihm  auf¬ 
geworfenen  Frage,  wie  sich  “der  Charakter  der  Zeit  .  .  .  von  seiner 
tiefen  Entwürdigung  .  .  .  aufrichten“*  kann,  “vollstrecken  muß  es 
der  mutige  Wille  und  das  lebendige  Gefühl.  Wenn  die  Wahrheit  im 
Streit  mit  Kräften  den  Sieg  erhalten  soll,  so  muß  sie  selbst  ent  zur 
Kraft  werden  und  zu  ihrem  Sachführer  im  Reich  der  Erscheinungen 
einen  Trieb  auf  stellen;  denn  Triebe  sind  die  einzigen  bewegenden 
Kräfte  in  der  empfindenden  Welt.”  Diese  Schlußfolgerung,  die  un¬ 
mittelbar  zu  Schillen  Forderung  der  Erziehung  durch  die  Kunst, 
zu  der  Wertung  des  “Spiels”  hinleitet,  ist  bereits  in  “Anmut  und 
Würde”  vorgebildet.  “Ent  alsdann,  wenn  sie  aus  seiner  gesamten 
Meruchheit  als  die  vereinigte  Wirkung  beider  Prinzipien  hervorqillt, 
wenn  sie  ihm  zur  Natur  geworden  ist,  ist  seine  sittliche  Denkart 
geborgen,  denn  solange  der  sittliche  Geist  noch  Gewalt  anwendet,  so 
muß  der  Naturtrieb  ihm  noch  Macht  entgegenzusetzen  haben.  Der 
bloß  niedergeworfene  Feind  kann  wieder  aufstehen,  aber  der  ver¬ 
söhnte  ist  wahrhaft  überwunden”^  erklärt  Schiller  dort  in  seinem 
Angriff  auf  den  Standpunkt  Kants.  Und  unter  der  Bezeichnung  der 
“schönen  Seele“  hat  er  dieses  Bild  einer  “vollendeten  Menschheit” 
geschildert,  bei  der  solchermaßen  der  naturhafte  Trieb  im  Einklang 
mit  dem  sittlichen  Gebot  der  Vernunft  ist  “Eine  schöne  Seele  nennt 
man  es”,  so  bestimmt  er  diesen  Begriff,*  “wenn  sich  das  sittliche 
Gefühl  aller  Empfindungen  des  Menschen  endlich  bis  zu  dem  Grad 
versichert  hat,  daß  es  dem  Affekt  die  I.«itung  des  Willens  ohne 
Scheu  überlassen  darf  und  nie  Gefahr  läuft,  mit  den  Entscheidungen 
desselben  in  Widerspruch  zu  stehen.”  Nur  in  einer  derartigen  Haltung 
ist  die  Gewähr  des  Sittlicher  gegeben,  weil  es  bei  ihr  zu  dessen 
Ausübung  keines  Kampfes  oder  Zwanges  mehr  bedarf,  wie  Schiller  es 
später  in  den  “Briefen  über  die  aesthetische  Erziehung“  ausspricht: 
“Wenn  also  auf  das  sittlic^’-i  Betragen  des  Menschen  wie  auf  natür¬ 
liche  Erfolge  gerechnet  weiden  soll,  so  muß  es  Natur  sein,  und  er 
muß  schon  durch  seine  Triebe  zu  einem  solchen  Verfahren  geführt 


»  8.  Brief,  Bd.  18,  S.  30. 

•7.  Brief,  S.  29. 

»“Anmut  und  Würde.”  Bd.  17,  S.  346/7. 
*  ebda.,  S.  350. 
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werden,  ak  nur  immer  ein  sittlicher  Charakter  zur  Folge  haben 
kann.”* 

Dieser  Gedanke,  daß  das  Trieblebcn  des  Menschen  bis  auf  den 
Grad  veredelt  sein  müsse,  um  ihn  mühelos  und  ohne  gewaltsame 
Anstrengung  das  Rechte  tun  und  wollen  zu  machen,  ist  das  Rückgrat 
von  Schillers  philosophischen  Schriften.  Stellt  “Anmut  und  Würde” 
dies  Normbild  auf,  ohne  noch  der  Frage  nachzugehen,  wie  der  Mensch 
zu  solcher  Norm  geführt  werden  kann,  so  ist  es  die  Aufgabe  der 
“Briefe  über  die  aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen”,  diesen  Weg 
aufzuzeigen. 

Wenn  Schiller  hier  die  Kunst  als  die  einzige  Macht  erkennt  und 
nachweist,  die  die  Veredelung  der  Triebe  bewirken,  den  Menschen 
in  Einklang  mit  dem  Sittengebot  setzen  kann,  ohne  daß  er  deshalb 
gewaltsam  seine  widerstrebenden  Neigungen  bekämpfen  muß,  so  kann 
ein  naheliegendes  Mißverständnis  nicht  entschieden  genug  zurück¬ 
gewiesen  werden:  Keineswegs  ist  dabei  an  einen  moralischen  oder 
lehrhaften  Zweck  der  Kunst  gemacht,  nicht  etwa  soll  der  Stoff  eines 
Werkes  irgend  einen  moralischen  Grundsatz  zur  Darstellung  bringen. 
Schiller  wird  nicht  müde,  sich  gegen  jeden  solchen  Irrtum  aufs 
schärfste  zu  verwahren.  “Nicht  weniger  widersprechend  ist  der  Begriff 
einer  schönen  lehrenden  (didaktischen)  oder  bessernden  (mora¬ 
lischen)  Kunst,  denn  nichts  streitet  mehr  mit  dem  Begriff  der  Schön¬ 
heit,  als  dem  Gemüt  eine  bcstinlmte  Tendenz  zu  geben”,  erklärt  er 
im  zweiundzwanzigsten  der  “Briefe  über  die  aesthetische  Erziehung”.** 
Vielmehr  ist  es  das  Wesen  des  “aethetischen”  Zustandes  an  sich 
—  jenes  Zustandes,  in  d»*m  sich  ebenso  der  schaffende  Künstler  wie 
der  ein  Kunstwerk  in  der  rechten  Weise  Aufnehmende  befindet,  — 
das  den  Menschen  für  jene  Einwirkung  empfänglich  macht.  Denn  im 
Zustand  der  künstlerischen  .Anschauung  ist  er  von  aller  Zweck- 
bezogenheit  losgelöst.  Er  sieht  die  Erscheinungen  des  Daseins  nicht 
mehr  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkt  des  Nutzens  oder  Schadens  für  sein 
Einzelleben,  als  beglückende  oder  schmerzliche  Ereignisse  und  Emp¬ 
findungen,  die  ihn  als  solches  Einzelwesen  treffen,  sondern  in  ihrem 
Zusammenhang  mit  dem  Gesamt  des  Seins.  “Jeder  andere  Zustand, 
in  den  wir  kommen  können,”  führt  Schiller  aus,**  “weist  uns  auf  einen 
vorhergehenden  zurück  und  bedarf  zu  seiner  Auflösung  eines  fol- 


•  4.  Brief,  S.  14. 

>0  S.  84. 

«  “ffb.  d.  äst.  Erz.”  22.  Brief,  Bd.  18.  S.  81. 
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genden;  nur  der  aesthrtische  ist  ein  Ganzes  in  sich  selbst  .  .  .  Hier 
allein  fühlen  wir  uns  wie  aus  der  Zeit  gerissen;  und  unsere  Mensch* 
heit  äußert  sich  mit  einer  Reinheit  und  Integrität,  als  hätte  sic  von 
der  Einwiriiung  äußerer  Kräfte  noch  keinen  Abbruch  erfahren." 

So  kann  Schiller  die  Bcz<‘ichnung  des  “Spiek"  für  diese  aesthetische 
Haltung  prägen,  kann  die  Kunst  als  Äußerung  des  “Spieltriebs" 
bestimmen.  Jenseits  seiner  philosophischen  Ableitung,  in  der  er  den 
“Spieltrieb"  ak  ein  Vermittelndes  zwischen  den  beiden  Grundtrieben 
des  Menschen:  dem  “StofTtrieb"  und  “Formtricb",  also  seinen  natür¬ 
lichen  Bedürfnksen  und  den  Forderungen  seiner  Vernunft,  erklärt, 
hat  er  mit  dieser  Benennung  den  innersten  Nerv  des  Kürutlcrischen 
bloßgelegt:  die  Freiheit,  mit  der  der  Künstler  wie  der  aesthetisch 
Genießende  über  seinem  Stoff,  ja,  über  den  Vorgängen  des  Lebens 
überhaupt  schwebt,  das  Hinausgchobenscin  über  die  Schranken  und 
die  Bedingtheit  des  eigenen  Ich.  Von  hier  aus  wird  verständlich,  wie 
Schulen  Verteidigung  des  Begriffs  “Spiel"  gegen  den  möglichen  Ein¬ 
wurf,  daß  “das  Schöne  dadurch,  daß  man  es  zum  bloßen  Spiel  macht, 
erniedrigt"**  würde,  in  der  Erklärung  gipfeln  darf:  “der  Mensch 
spielt  nur,  wo  er  in  voller  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  Mensch  kt,  und  er 
ist  nur  da  ganz  Mensch,  wo  er  spielt.’'^*  Und  es  leitet  unmittelbar 
zu  der  Kernfrage  seiner  Abhandlung:  der  erzieherischen  Bedeutung 
dieses  aesthetischen  Zustandes,  hinüber,  wenn  er  fortfährt:  “dieser 
Satz,  der  in  diesem  Augenblick  vielleicht  paradox  erscheint,  wird  eine 
große  und  tiefe  Bedeutung  erhalten,  wenn  wir  erst  dahin  gekommen 
sein  werden,  ihn  auf  den  doppelten  Emst  der  Pflicht  und  des  Schick- 
sak  anzuwenden;  er  wird.  Ich  verspreche  es  Ihnen,  das  ganze  Gebäude 
der  aesthetischen  Kuast  und  der  noch  schwierigeren  Lebenskunst 
tragen." 

Denn  eben  weil  nur  in  der  aesthetischen  Seelenlage  die  Menschen 
von  den  Fesseln  und  Beengungen  frei  werden,  denen  sie  sonst  unter¬ 
worfen  sind,  kt  es  gerade  diese  Seelenlage,  die  es  möglich  macht,  “das 
Notwendige  und  Ewige  in  einen  Gegenstand  ihrer  Triebe”  zu  “ver¬ 
wandeln”’*,  was  ja  das  Ziel  war,  das  Schiller  schon  in  “Anmut  und 
Würde”  unter  dem  Normbild  der  “schönen  Seele”  gezeichnet  hatte. 
“Durch  die  aesthetische  Gemütsstimmung”,  erläutert  der  dreiundzwan- 


”  16.  Brief,  S.  .’>8. 
«»ebda.,  S.  69. 

«♦  9.  Brief.  S.  36. 
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zigste  Brief,**  “wird  also  die  Selbsttitigkeit  der  Vernunft  schon  auf 
dem  Felde  der  Sinnlichkeit  eröffnet,  die  Macht  der  Empfindung 
schon  innerhalb  ihrer  eigenen  Grenzen  gebrochen  und  der  physische 
Mensch  soweit  veredelt,  daß  nunmehr  der  geistige  sich  nach  Gesetzen 
der  Freiheit  aus  demselben  bloß  zu  entwickeln  braucht.” 

Für  die  Darstellung  des  “Pathetischen”  hat  Schiller  diesen 
in  dem  Aufsatz  “Über  das  Erhabene”  aufgezeigt,  der  eine  Ergänzung 
der  “Briefe  über  die  aesthetische  Erziehimg”  ist: 

Das  Pathetische  ist  ein  künstliches  Unglück,  und  wie  das  arahre 
Unglück,  setzt  es  uns  in  unmittelbaren  Verkehr  mit  dem  Geistergesetz, 
das  in  unserm  Busen  gebietet.  Aber  das  wahre  Unglück  wählt  seinen 
Mann  und  seine  Zeit  nicht  immer  gut;  es  überrascht  uns  oft  wehrlos,  und 
was  noch  schlimmer  ist,  es  macht  uns  oft  wehrlos.  Das  künstliche  Unglück 
des  Pathetischen  hingegen  findet  uns  in  voller  Rüstung,  und  areil  es  bloß 
eingebildet  ist,  so  gewinnt  das  selbständige  Principium  in  unserm  Gemüte 
Raum,  seine  absolute  Independenz  zu  behaupten.  Je  öfter  nun  der  Geist 
diesen  Akt  von  Selbsttätigkeit  erneuert  .  .  .  einen  desto  größeren 
Vorsprung  gewinnt  er  vor  dem  sinnlichen  Trieb,  daß  er  endlich  auch 
dann  ,wenn  aus  dem  eingebildeten  und  künstlichen  Unglück  ein  ernst¬ 
haftes  wird,  imstande  ist,  es  als  ein  künstliches  zu  behandeln,  und,  der 
höchste  Schwung  der  Menschennatur,  das  wirkliche  Leiden  in  eine 
erhabene  Rührung  aufzulösen.** 

Dadurch,  daß  das  aesthetische  Gefühl  schon  das  alltägliche  Dasein 
der  Norm  unterwirft,  den  Menschen  von  allem  zurückhält,  was  den 
seelischen  Adel  verletzen  würde,  sodaß  er  also  aus  unwillkürlichem 
Drang  das  Edle  tut,  braucht  es  für  ihn  nicht  erst  der  gewaltsamen 
Überwindung  der  natürlichen  Triebe,  um  dem  sittlichen  Gebot  zu 
genügen.  .  .  hier  schon,  auf  dem  gleichgültigen  Felde  des  physischen 
Lebens,  muß  der  Mensch  sein  moralisches  anfangen  .  .  .  Schon  seinen 
Neigungen  muß  er  das  Gesetz  seines  Willens  auflegen;  er  muß,  wenn 
Sie  mir  den  Ausdruck  verstatten  wollen,  den  Krieg  gegen  die  Materie 
in  ihre  eigene  Grenze  spielen,  damit  er  es  überhoben  sei,  auf  dem 
heiligen  Boden  der  Freiheit  gegen  diesen  furchtbaren  Feind  zu  fech¬ 
ten”,  lautet  im  dreiundzwanzigsten  Brief’*  Schillers  Beweisführung, 
die  in  dem  zusammenfassenden  Wort  mündet,  das  den  ganzen 
Gedankengang  noch  einmal  blitzartig  erleuchtet:  “er  muß  lernen 
edler  begehren,  damit  er  nicht  nötig  habe,  erhaben  zu  wollen.” 


«S.  86. 

*•  “Über  das  Erhabene”  Bd.  17,  S.  631  /2. 
”S.  89. 
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Aus  dieser  Erkenntnis  von  Wesen  und  Wirkung  des  aesthetischen 
Verhaltens  heraus  stellt  Schiller  jene  Forderung,  daß  der  Erzieher  der 
Menschen  “an  ihrem  Müßiggänge”  die  “bildende  Hand  versuchen”, 
ihre  Vergnügungen  reinigen  und  adeln  müsse,  betont  er,  wie  wichtig 
für  die  Meruchheit,  wie  bestinunend  für  das  Gesicht  einer  Zeit  gerade 
die  Art  ihrer  “Spiele”  ist.  Denn  allein  in  seinen  Mußestunden,  seinen 
Feierstunden  ist  ja  der  Mensch  frei  von  aller  Zweckverknüpfung,  in 
die  ihn  Arbeit  und  Alltag  unvermeidlich  verflechten,  kann  er  seine 
vollständige  Natur  uneingeschränkt  entfalten  und  vermag  er  daher, 
in  jene  “aesthetische”  Verfassung  versetzt  zu  werden,  durch  die  die 
Veredelung  der  “Triebe”  erreicht  wird.  Darum  ist  es  von  der  größten 
Bedeutung,  daß  die  Stunden  der  Muße  und  des  “Spiek”  nicht  zu 
nichtiger  Lust  des  Augenblicks  hinabsinken,  vor  dem  Schalen  und 
Leeren,  wie  vor  dem  Rohen  und  Niederen  bewahrt  bleiben. 

Der  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  Schillers  Ansicht  über  die  erzieheri¬ 
schen  Möglichkeiten  des  “Spiels”  steht,  erhellt  unzweideutig,  daß  es 
dabei  nicht  um  eine  Einzelfrage  aus  dem  Bereich  der  Kunst  geht, 
die  etwa  an  bestimmte  geschichtlich  bedingte  Anschauungen 
gebunden  und  darum  verjährt  wäre,  daß  es  ^elmehr  eins  der  tiefsten 
Anliegen  menschlichen  Daseins  ut,  das  er  damit  berührt.  Es  birgt  sich 
darin  eine  lebenswichtige  Aufgabe  nicht  nur  für  Schillers  Jahrhundert, 
sondern  ebensosehr  für  die  Folgezeit,  und  nicht  zum  wenigsten  unsere 
eigenen  Tage.  Der  Gedanke  der  Veredelung  der  Neigungen,  anstelle 
der  Unterwerfung  unter  den  Zwang  eines  Gebotes,  muß  der  heutigen 
Zeit,  in  der  eine  Unterdrückung  des  Trieblebens  ak  mögliche  Gefähr¬ 
dung  weitgehend  abgelehnt  wird,  von  größtem  Wert  sein.  Und 
nötiger  ak  andere  Epochen  bedarf  gerade  eine  Welt,  der  die  einstigen 
Normen  mehr  und  mehr  verloren  gegangen  sind,  ja,  die  sich  vielfach 
gegen  jede  Norm  sträubt,  einer  solchen  “unvermerkt”  formenden 
Einwirkung. 

Wenn  heute,  anläßlich  der  zweihundertsten  Wiederkehr  von  Schil¬ 
lers  Geburtsjahr,  seiner  bleibenden  Bedeutung  gedacht  wird,  sollte  man 
sich  des  Vermächtnisses,  das  er  in  dieser  Forderung  ak  eine  bkher 
noch  unerfüllte  Verpflichtung  hinterlassen  hat,  bewußt  werden, 
“damit”  —  wie  Goethe  es  dem  Freund  und  Mitstreiter  ak  Ziel  seines 
nie  ermattenden  Kampfes  gegen  “den  Widerstand  der  stumpfen  Welt” 
nachgerühmt  hat  —  “der  Tag  dem  Edlen  endlich  komme.” 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


SCHILLERS  SCHWARZER  RITTER. 

John  R.  Fkey 

“Vielbehandelt  und  vielumstritten  ist  die  Episode  mit  dem  schwar¬ 
zen  Ritter“,  so  heißt  es  zu  Beginn  der  Ausführungen  über  dieses  Thema 
von  R.  M.  Werner  im  Jahre  1905.'  Ganz  ähnlich  beschreibt  auch 
Bellermann  Jahre  zuvor  den  Meinungsstreit  um  die  rätselhafte 
Erscheinung,  von  Ficlitz  “das  große  Fri^czeichen  der  Johanna- 
Tragödie“  genannt.*  Und  wahrlich,  was  über  dieses  Fragezeichen  seit 
dem  Erscheinen  der  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  an  Deutungen  vorgetragen 
worden  ist,  vor  allem  im  Laufe  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  gleicht 
einem  Hexensabbat  Wie  zu  erwarten,  klingen  die  meisten  der  älteren 
Kommentare  sehr  autoritativ,  manche  auch  polemisch.  Dagegen  ist 
die  Stellungnahme  unserer  eigenen  Zeit  eine  vorwiegend  unverbind¬ 
liche. 

Die  einschlägigen  Äußerungen,  die  von  Schiller  selber  stammen, 
weisen  auf  Talbot  hin.  Doch  sind  diese  weder  eindeutig,  noch  ist  deren 
Genauigkeit  einwandfrei  verbürgt.  So  soll  der  Dichter  dem  Bericht 
des  Schauspielers  Heinrich  Schmidt  zufolge  nach  der  ersten  Lesung 
des  Dramas  gesagt  haben,  er  hätte  nichts  dagegen  einzuwenden,  werm 
man  sich  unter  der  Erscheinung  den  eben  abgeschiedenen  Talbot 
denken  wolle;  und  betreffs  der  Heraufführung  eines  Geistes  habe 
Schiller  sich  auf  Shakespeare  und  Voltaire  berufen.*  Nach  Böttigers 
Zeugnissen  sollte  der  schwarze  Ritter  1 )  “uns  mit  einem  neuen  Band  an 
die  romantische  Geisterwelt  [zu]  knüpfen,  da  hier  immer  zwei  Welten 
miteinander  spielen”  und  2)  tatsächlich  den  “Geist  des  kurz  vorher 
verschiedenen,  als  Atheist  der  Hölle  zugehörigen.  Talbot”  vorstellen.^ 

*  Richard  M.  Werner,  “Der  schwarze  Ritter”,  Euphorion,  XII  (1905), 
579-92.  Genannte  Episode:  III,  9,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Genaue  Fest¬ 
legung  der  Zitate  nach  Zeilennummem  erübrigt  sich,  insoweit  sie  dieser 
und  der  Montgomery-Episode  (II-7),  die  auch  eingehender  besprochen 
wird,  entstammen.  Zitate  nach  der  Säkular-Ausgabe. 

*  Ludwig  Bellermann,  Schillers  Dramen.  Zweiter  Teil,  2.  Aufl. 
(Berlin  1898),  S.  271;  (1.  Aufl.  Berlin  1891);  auch  Band  VI  seiner 
Schillerausgabe.  W.  Fielitz,  Studien  zu  Schillers  Dramen  (Leipzig  1876). 

*  Heinrich  Schmidt,  Erinnerungen  eines  weimarischen  Veteranen 
(Leipzig  1856),  S.  100. 

*  Karl  August  Böttiger,  “Bemerkungen  über  die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  aus  Schillers  Munde.  Den  26.  Nov.  1801”,  veröffentlicht  von 
dessen  Sohn  in  Böttigers  Literarische  Zustände  und  Zeitgenossen  (Leiyv 
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Der  Johanna  »cibct  tchließlich  legt  Schiller  die  Worte  in  den  Mund: 

Hitt’  ich 

Den  kriegeriachen  Talbot  in  der  Schlacht 
Nicht  fallen  aehn,  ao  aagt’  ich,  du  wirat  Talbot. 

Man  mag  dieie  viciberufenen  und  angeblich  beweiskräftigen 
Gelcgenheitiaussagen,  wie  auch  den  Auupruch  Johannas  wenden  wie 
man  will,  von  einer  definitiven  Identifizierung  des  schwanen  Ritters 
mit  Talbot  kann  nicht  eigentlich  die  Rede  sein.  Zudem  erweist  sich 
Schiller  Absicht,  das  Dunkel  um  die  Erscheinung  zu  bewahren,  ziem* 
lieh  klar  aus  seinem  undatierten  Brief  an  Goethe  vom  September  (16.?) 
1803.  Er  betont  hier,  daß  er  nichu  dagegen  habe,  wenn  ein  anderer 
Schauspieler  als  der  Darsteller  des  Talbot  die  Rolle  des  schwarzen 
Ritten  übernehme.*  Dürfte  diese  unverbindliche  Einstellung  des  Dich¬ 
ten  nicht  vielleicht  bedeuten,  daß  ihm  im  Grunde  überhaupt  etwas 


zig  1838),  Erstes  Bändchen,  S.  133-39.  Wegen  der  vielseitigen  Auswirkung 
in  der  Kritik  sei  die  ganze  Stelle  im  Wortlaut  wiedergegeben:  “Eigentlich 
dachte  sich  Schiller  den  Geist  des  kurz  vorher  verschiedenen,  als 
Atheist  der  Hölle  zugehörigen,  Talbot.  Immer  sind  die  Menschen  auf 
der  höchsten  Spitze  stehend  gefallen.  Das  widerfährt  von  dieser  Scene 
an  auch  der  Johanna.  Vollenden  ist  nur  die  Sache  der  Götter.  Sie  muU, 
da  sie  nun  ein  Wort  spricht,  das  die  Nemesis  beleidigt  und  wozu  sie 
keinen  Auftrag  vom  Himmel  hatte. 

Nicht  aus  den  Händen  leg’  ich  dieses  Schwert, 

Als  bis  das  stolze  England  untergeht  [statt  “unterliegt”] 
für  diesen  Übermuth  gestraft  werden.  Die  Strafe  folgt  in  der  Verliebung 
in  Lionel  auf  dem  Fuße  nach.  Sie  begehrt  mit  Geistern  zu  streiten. 
Eine  einzige  Berührung  des  Geistes  lähmt  ihren  Arm”  (S.  137-38).  Zur 
noch  positiveren  Identifizierung  der  Erscheinung  mit  Talbot  siehe  auch 
den  kaum  authentischen,  von  Böttiger  in  der  Minerva  1812  veröffent¬ 
lichten  Brief  Schillers. 

‘Jonas,  Schillers  Briefe,  VII,  78.  Personalmangel  hatte  offenbar 
dazu  geführt,  daß  derselbe  Schauspieler  beide  Rollen  spielte.  Nun  heißt 
es  in  diesem  Brief,  Graff,  der  derzeitige  Darsteller  des  Talbot  und  des 
schwarzen  Ritters,  “der  sich  jetzt  des  Umziehens  wegen  mit  dieser  Rolle 
pur  plagt,  wird  gern  davon  befreit  werden.”  Es  ergibt  sich  also,  daß 
weder  Rüstung  noch  Gestalt  der  des  Talbot  zu  entsprechen  brauchen. 
Dem  so  oft  aus  Johannas  Worten  gezogenen  Schluß,  der  Ritter  habe 
Talbots  Gestalt,  ermangelt  es  demnach  an  Beweiskraft.  Ihrem  “Hätf  ich/ 
Den  kriegerischen  Talbot  .  .  .”  fehlt  im  Grunde  genau  so  sehr  die  be¬ 
deutungsvolle  Bezüglichkeit  wie  der  Bemerkung  der  Joan  in  Shakespeares 
Heinrich  VI,  (1.  Teil,  IV, 7),  auf  die  allgemein  als  anregendes  Vor¬ 
bild  für  Johannas  Ausspruch  hingewiesen  wird: 
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anderes  ab  ein  Gespenst  im  herkömmlichen  Sinne  vorgeschwebt  habe? 
Ehe  wir  uns  der  Beantwortung  dieser  Frage  zuwenden,  sei  ein  kurzer 
Blick  auf  die  diversen  Auffassungen  geworfen.  Dabei  soll  auch  für 
uns  Werners  Grundsatz  gelten:  .  .  alle  Raup>cn  zu  spießen,  die  sich 
einzelne  Ausleger  in  den  Kopf  gesetzt  haben,  das  kann  die  Pflicht 
dieses  Versuches  nicht  sein.”  Werner  und  Bellermann  berühren 
ohnehin  den  Großteil  der  weiter  zurückliegenden  Kommentare. 

Die  beiden  namhaften  Kritiker  sind  sich  einig,  daß  der  schwarze 
Kitter  ein  wirkliches  Gespenst,  ein  Abgesandter  der  Hölle  sei,  der 
unverkennbar  damit  beauftragt  bt,  die  Gottesstreiterin  in  ihrem 
sicheren  Selbstbewußtsein  irre  und  von  ihrer  göttlichen  Sendung  ab¬ 
trünnig  zu  machen.  Zweifel  über  Motivierung,  Sinn  und  Zweck  der 
Episode,  wie  sie  manche  Kritiker  hegen,*  bestehen  für  sie  nicht.  Doch 
trennen  sie  sich  in  der  Frage  der  Identifizierung.  Für  Werner  ist  die 
Erscheinung  ein  Geist  der  Hölle  ohne  besondere  Identität,  seine  Rolle 
die  des  Gegenspielers.  Für  Bellermann  kann  sie  nur  das  Gespenst 
Talbots  sein,  wie  für  viele  andere  vor  ihm,  im  Besonderen  für  Breit- 


I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot’s  ghost. 

He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 

Mit  der  Bezeichnung  “ghost”  wird  hier  lediglich  Sir  William  Lucy, 
dessen  einzige  Beziehung  zu  Talbot,  den  er  sucht,  in  seinem  stolzen 
Auftreten  besteht,  verhöhnt.  Das  wird  besonders  klar  aus  den  zwei 
folgenden  Zeilen: 

For  God’s  sake,  let  him  have  ’em;  to  keep  them  here 
They  would  but  stink  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Die  deutsche  Übersetzung  ist  etwas  irreführend  (“Ich  glaube,  dies 
unbekannte  Gesicht  ist  des  alten  Talbot  Gespenst”),  aber  es  ist  ja 
nicht  gesagt,  daß  Schiller  die  Stelle  nicht  im  Original  gelesen  haben 
könnte,  fällt  doch  seine  Macbeth-Übersetzung  schon  vor  diesen  Zeitpunkt 
(Jungfrau  von  Orleans). 

•  Wie  etwa  J.  G.  Rönnefahrt  in  “Schillers  romantische  Tragödie:  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  aus  ihrem  Inhalte  erläutert,  Blätter  aus  der 
Naturgeschichte  der  Menschheit  (Leipzig  1855  ff..  Drittes  Blatt) ;  er 
findet  das  Auftreten  des  schwarzen  Ritters  “schlechthin  undramatisch” 
und,  weil  nur  undeutlich  vorbereitet,  nicht  zu  erklären.  Oder  Fielitz, 
der  in  der  Erscheinung  den  personifizierten  Materialismus  sicht  und 
dem  das  Motiv  des  Auftretens  unklar  bleibt.  Siehe  auch  Carl  Weitbrecht, 
Schiller  in  seinen  Dramen,  2.  Aufl.  (Stuttgart  1907),  S.  230  (1.  Aufl., 
Stuttgart  1897)  und  Calvin  Thomas,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich 
Schiller  (New  York  1901),  S.  374-79. 
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Sprecher  und  Frosch/  Diese  zerbrechen  sich  den  Kopf  darüber,  wie 
Werner  gutmütig  spottet,  was  Talbot  in  der  Hölle  wohl  habe  erfahren 
können  und  was  nicht,  welcher  Auftrag  ihm  vom  Teufel  zuteil  wurde 
usw.  Bellermann  gibt  zu,  daß  jeder  beliebige  Geist  genügt  hätte,  aber 
als  echter  Dramatiker  habe  ihm  Schiller  so  etwas  wie  eine  individuelle 
Persönlichkeit  geben  wollen  und  ihn  deshalb  zu  Talbots  Geist  gemacht 
Als  besonders  unbegreiflich  betrachtet  er  es  — Düntzer  findet  es 
geradezu  toll — ,  daß  man  hat  meinen  können,  der  schwarze  Ritter 
warne  im  Guten  und  sei  überhaupt  kein  böser,  höllischer  Geist.  Zudem 
sei  es  seines  Wissens  unter  guten  Geistern  noch  nie  Sitte  gewesen, 
schwarze  Rüstung  zu  tragen  und  mit  “Nacht,  Blitz  und  Donncrschlag” 
zu  verschwinden.  OfTemichtlich  wird  also  die  Erscheinung  ganz  mit 
den  Augen  der  Heldin  gesehen.  Und  alle  philosophisch  und  psy¬ 
chologisch  orientierten  Deutungen  werden  entsprechend  scharf  ab¬ 
gelehnt.  Fielitz  z.  B.  vertrat  die  Ansicht,  es  handle  sich  um  ein 
Orakel  mit  der  rein  äußeren  Funktion,  dem  Zuschauer  Johannas 
weitere  gottverhängte  Schickungen  zu  signalisieren;  Hettner,  die  Szene 
bedeute  die  Darstellung  der  schwankenden  Gedanken  und  bangen 
Zweifel  in  Johannas  ringendem  Innern;  Rönnefahrt  gar,  das  Ganze 
sei  einfach  ein  Phantasiegebilde.' 

Karl  Breitsprecher,  Johanna  d'Are  und  der  schwarze  Ritter.  Eine 
Studie  über  Schillers  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (Breslau  1888);  Franz 
Frosch,  “Die  Bedeutung  des  schwarzen  Ritters  in  Schillers  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans”,  ZfdöstGymnasien,  XL  (1889),  1071-77;  weiter;  G.  Hauff, 
“Schillers  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  mit  Rücksicht  auf  die  neuesten 
Erklärungen”,  ASNS,  VII  (1853),  385-95;  Huther,  “Zu  Schillers  Jung¬ 
frau  von  Orleans”,  ZfdU,  III  (1889),  246-53;  und  besonders  eindringlich 
auch  noch  zur  Zeit  von  Werners  Aufsatz  Ed.  Damkohler,  “Bedeutung 
des  schwarzen  Ritters  in  Schillers  Jungfrau  von  Orleans”,  Der  praktische 
Schulmann,  LIV,  H.  8  (1905,  712-26). 

Auf  Seiten  Werners:  H.  Gloel,  “Zu  Schillers  Jungfrau  von  Orleans”, 
ZfdGymnasialwesen,  XLII,  N.  F.  (1889)  701-02;  Düntzer,  “Schillers 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans”,  in  Erläuterungen  zu  den  deutschen  Klassikern, 
LX-LXI  (Leipzig  1891) ;  Franz  Ullsperger,  Der  schwarze  Ritter  in 
Schillers  “Jungfrau  von  Orleans”  (Prag  1890)  u.  a. 

•  Rönnefahrt  argumentiert  ebenso  kompromißlos  wie  die  Verfechter 
der  Gespenst-Theorie,  daß  ein  Gespenst  des  großartigen  Talbot  wider¬ 
sinnig  wäre  und  daß  auch  die  die  Heldin  charakterisierende  Subjek¬ 
tivität  das  Phantom  des  schwarzen  Ritters  nicht  als  Talbots  Gespenst 
oder  Geist  auf  fasse  (S.  32).  Die  psychologischen  Deutungen  dürften 
ihre  Anregung  von  Arbeiten  wie  des  Physiologen  Hecker  (Ober  Visionen, 
eine  Vorlesung,  Berlin  1848)  empfangen  haben. 
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Insoweit  sich  die  Kritik  unserer  Zeit  diesen  und  ähnlichen 
Auslegungen  anschlieUt,  hat  inan  cs  mit  wenig  mehr  als  blassen 
Nachklängen  zu  tun.  Im  übrigen  drückt  man  sich,  wie  schon  ver¬ 
merkt,  unverbindlich  aus,  etwa  so,  daß  das  nahende  Verhängnis 
hier  in  gespenstischen  Warnungen  und  Drohungen  seine  Schatten 
vorauswerfe  (E.  Heusermann),  daß  ein  schwarzer  Ritter  der  Johanna 
gespentisch  entgegcntretc  (Buchwald),  daß  hier  Talbots  oder  ein  ihm 
verwandter  Geist  als  Verkörperung  der  Mächte  dc*s  Zweifeb  auftrete 
(M.  Gerhard),  daß  der  Kitter  symbolisch  die  der  Heldin  drohenden 
Gefahren  darstclle  (Kaufmann),  daß  er  einerseits  Talbots  Gespenst, 
anderseits  aber  auch  ein  göttliches  Orakel  sein  könnte  (E.  Müller). 

Schon  Julius  Petersen  hatte  sich  zu  der  einleuchtenden  Ansicht 
beschieden,  der  unbekannte  Warner,  dem  übrigens  die  Shakespeare- 
schen  und  Homerischen  Elemente  des  Dramas  besonders  stark  an- 
haften,  habe  nicht  so  sehr  Personen-  als  Stimmungswert,  sei  ein 
Shakcspeareschcs  Requisit  und  in  erster  Linie  als  notwendiger  Pfeiler 
der  Kom{X»ition  aufzufassen;  und  dieser  Auffassung  schließt  sich 
im  Wesentlichen  dann  Benno  von  Wiese  an.*  Auch  Weitbrecht  zeigte 
sich  jeglicher  Identifizierung  des  “überflüssigen  Fragezeichens  von 
einem  Geist”  abhold  und  konnte  diesem  nur  im  Lichte  der  Worte 
des  Dichters  über  die  Verknüpfung  mit  dem  romantischen  Geister¬ 
bereich  einen  Sinn  abgewinne.n.  Weiter  schließlich  geht  Gerhard 
Storz  mit  seinem  Vorschlag,  das  Johanna-Drama  müsse  überhaupt 
mehr  als  reine  Kunstwelt,  als  ein  bewußtes  Spiel  mit  Motiven  und 
Formen,  zu  dessen  poetisch-naiven  und  recht  theaterwirksamen  Wun¬ 
dem  auch  der  schwarze  Ritter  gehört,  betrachtet  und  die  Dinge 
entsprechend  weniger  ernst  genommen  werden.’* 

Bei  aller  Undurchsichtigkeit  der  Ritter-Erscheinung,  die  im  Schick¬ 
salsablauf  der  Heldin  gewiß  keine  unwichtige  Rolle  spielt,  hat  es 
immer  noch  etwas  Verlockendes  an  sich,  wenigstens  versuchsweise 
der  Frage  ihres  Wesens  nachzugehen.  So  sei  hier  einmal  die  Mög¬ 
lichkeit  erwogen,  es  könnte  sich  hinter  der  ganz  schwarzen  Rüstung 

•Petersen,  Säkular-Ausgabe,  VI,  397-99;  Benno  von  Wiese, 
Nationalausgabc,  IX,  433.  Natürlich  spielten  die  Hinweise  auf  literarische 
Vorbilder  längst  eine  lebhafte  Rolle.  Wenn  man  die  abgelegeneren 
Vergleiche  abrechnet,  bleibt  noch  immer  eine  Anzahl  recht  frappanter 
Anklänge  an  gewisse  Situationen  und  Äußerungen  bei  Shakespeare  und 
vor  allem  auch  in  der  Iliaa  (21.  und  22.  Gesang). 

Storz,  Jeanne  dTArc  und  Schüler  (Freiburg  1947),  auch  in  ZfDke, 
LV  (1941),  H.  6  und  Das  Drama  Friedrich  Schillere  (Frankfurt  1938). 
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und  dem  geschlossenen  Visier  statt  eines  wirklichen  und  gar  höllischen 
Gespenstes  das  Verhänftnis  in  Form  des  Todes,  oder  doch  mit  der 
Stimme  des  Todes  verbergen.  Notwendiger  ßegleitgedanke  zu  dieser 
Annahme  ist,  daß  die  Begegnung  wohl  eine  Probe  zum  Zweck  der 
Erschütterung  der  Heldin  bedeute,  nicht  aber  eine  arglistige  Ver* 
suchung.  Scheint  eine  solche  auch  auf  Grund  von  Johannas  Äuße¬ 
rungen  und  Handlungen  vorzuliegen,  so  doch  kaum  im  Gebahren 
des  Ritters,  wie  so  oft  behauptet  worden  ist.  Und  daß  Johanna  das 
wirkliche  Wesen  der  Erscheinung  erkennt,  darf  Zweifel  gestellt  wer¬ 
den.  Sie  glaubt,  Ventellung,  Arglist  und  Trug  wahrzunehmen,  ein 
“doppelzüngig  Wesen”  vor  sich  zu  haben,  das  sie  erschrecken  und 
verwirren  will.  Dementsprechend  nimmt  sic  eine  feindselige  Ab¬ 
wehrstellung  ein.  Ganz  befangen  von  der  gefühlsmäßigen  Über¬ 
zeugung,  vom  Schlachtfeld,  das  heißt,  von  ihrem  Rlutgcricht  an  den 
Feinden  weggelockt  worden  zu  sein,  ist  sie  nur  des  einen  Gedankens 
und  des  Trachtens  fähig,  die  Erscheinung  zu  verderben.  So  “wutent¬ 
brannt”  verfolgt  sie  diese,  daß  ihr  das  Unerschütterliche  in  der 
Bemerkung  “Mir  ist  nicht  bestimmt,  von  deiner  Hand  zu  fallen” 
zunächst  entgeht.  In  ihrer  Besessenheit  kann  sfe  auf  die  kühle  Frage, 
warum  sie  sich  ihm  an  die  Fersen  hefte,  nur  erwidern; 

Verhaßt  in  tiefster  Seele  bist  du  mir. 

Gleichwie  die  Nacht,  die  deine  Farbe  ist. 

T>ich  weg  zu  tilgen  von  dem  Licht  des  Tags, 

Treibt  mich  die  unbezwingliche  Regier. 

Erst  nach  dieser  emotionellen  Entladung,  als  erwachte  sie  plötzlich 
aus  einem  dämonischen  Traum,  gelingt  ihr  die  Rückbesinnung  ins 
Rationale,  was  sich  in  der  einfachen  Frage  “Wer  bist  du?”  kundtut. 
Der  Nachklang  der  beherrschten  und  selbstsicheren  Bemerkung  des 
Ritters  stimmt  sie  nachdenklich  und  veranlaßt  sie  zu  der  spekulativen 
Bemerkung  “Hätt*  ich/  Den  kriegerischen  Talbot  .  .  ,” 

Diese  Bermericung  Johannas’*  soll  wohl  kaum  mehr  bezwecken  als 
auf  ihr  Bewußtwerden  hinzuweisen,  daß  sie  es  nicht  mit  einem 
sterblichen  Gegner  zu  tun  hat;  soll  die  in  der  Frage  “Wer  bist  du?” 

>>  Übrigens  findet  sich  bei  Shakespeare  bald  nach  dem  Ausspruch 
der  Pucelle  ein  sinnvollerer  Hinweis  auf  die  Möglichkeit  eines  Talbot- 
Bchen  Gespensts,  der  aber  unbeachtet  geblieben  ist.  So  sagt  Burgund  in 
Hinsicht  auf  die  bevorstehende  Schlacht: 

I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there: 

Now  is  he  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 
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aufklingende  Ahnung  des  Einbruchs  einer  fremdartigen  Realität 
erhärten.  Man  beachte  den  Tonwechsel,  der  gleich  nach  dieser  Stelle 
einsetzt.  Nachdem  der  “Schwarze”,  wie  er  von  manchen  Auslegern 
genannt  wird,  leicht  ironisch  und  pointiert  fragt,  ob  ihr  die  Stimme 
des  Prophetengeistes  schweige,  antwortet  Johanna  nicht,  wie  man 
erwarten  könnte,  streithaft  herausfordernd,  sondern  im  Ton  ver¬ 
haltener  Klage: 

Sie  redet  laut  in  meiner  tiefsten  Brust, 

DaO  mir  das  Unglück  an  der  Seite  steht. 

Erkennt  sie  dieses  Unglück?  Sie  vermeint,  dessen  Wesen  zu  erkennen. 
Des  Ritters  Warnung  faßt  sie  als  ein  “falsch  Orakel”,  ihn  selber  als 
ein  falsches  Wesen  auf.  Und  weil  sie  aus  der  Sicht  ihrer  höheren 
Aufgabe  nicht  anders  kann  und  ihr  auch  auf  ihr  zweites  “Wer  bist 
du?”  die  Antwort  versagt  bleibt,  muß  sie  sich  ja  die  Erscheinung,  vor 
allem  nach  deren  Berührung  und  verblüffendem  Verschwinden 
(“Nacht,  Blitz  und  Donncrschlag”)  auf  folgende  Weise  erklären: 

Es  war  nichts  Lebendes. — Ein  trUfrlich  Bild 
Der  Hölle  war’s,  ein  widerspenst’ger  Geist, 

Heraufjrestiefren  aus  dem  Feuerpfuhl, 

Mein  edles  Herz  im  Busen  zu  erschüttern. 

All  dies  scheint  einen  trügerischen,  arglistigen  Versucher  zu 
bestätigen;  und  ähnlich  auch  das  Außere  der  Erscheinung,  nämlich 
die  “ganze  schwarze  Rüstung,”  der  man,  wie  auch  der  Frage  der  An¬ 
regung  dafür,  weiter  kein  Interesse  zugewendet  hat.** 

Was  die  Anregung  betrifft,  glauben  wir  mit  Bestimmtheit  an¬ 
nehmen  zu  können,  daß  sie  sich  einerseits  in  den  Worten  des  Lykaon, 
“noch  zu  entfliehn  vor  des  Todes  Gewalt  und  dem  schwarzen  Ver¬ 
hängnis*  {Ilias,  21.  Gesang)  und  andererseits  in  den  Worten  des  Sir 
William  Lucy  in  Shakespeares  Heinrich  VI.  darbietet: 

Is  Talbot  slain,  the  Frenchmen’s  only  scouifTe, 

Your  kingdom’s  terror  and  black  Nemesis^  (Kursivdruck 
von  mir) 

Diese  Herausforderung  des  stolzen  Engländers,  der  seinen  toten  Feld- 
herm  (Talbot)  sucht,  ist  es,  die  Joan  zu  ihrer  spöttischen  Bemerkung 

Düntzer  meint,  der  Ritter  trage  schwarze  Rüstung  wie  einst  der 
sogenannte  schwarze  Prinz;  ähnlich  auch  C.  Thomas.  Bellermann  sieht 
in  der  schwarzen  Rüstung,  wie  oben  erwähnt,  den  Beweis  eines  bösen 
Geistes. 
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über  Talbots  Gespenst  aufreizt  (siehe  Anm.  3). 

Es  durfte  berechtigt  sein,  einmal  zu  fragen,  ob  der  Tatsache,  daß 
die  Rüstung  ganz  schwarz  ist,  eine  besondere  Bedeutung  zukommt 
Die  nächstliegende  Assoziation  ist  der  Tod  und/oder  der  Teufel, 
wobei  letzterer  den  weniger  überzeugenden  Fall  darstellt,  kennt  doch 
die  menschliche  Vorstellung  von  dieser  Gestalt  auch  Variationen  in 
der  Farbgebung.  Auch  könnte  man,  wenngleich  etwas  obenhin,  einen 
Süßeren  Grund  für  die  schwarze  Farbe  anführen:  die  Gestalt  des 
Ritten  tritt  am  hellichten  Tag  auf  und  muß  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der 
kämpfenden  Johanna  erwecken.  Jedoch  verleiht  der  Dichter  dem 
“ganz  schwarz"  eine  gewisse  Hintergründigkeit,  indem  er  Johanna  sagen 
läßt:  “Verhaßt  in  tiefster  Seele  bist  du  mir,/  Gleichwie  die  Nacht, 
die  deine  Farbe  ist."**  Dieser  Ausspruch  mit  seiner  negativen  Gefühb- 
färbung  deutet  auf  den  nächtigen  Bereich  des  “Satansengels",  vor 
dem  der  traumgesichtige  Vater  schon  gesvamt  hat.  Hinzu  kommt  die 
Übereinstimmung  zwischen  der  Wüste,  in  welcher,  wie  der  Vater 
sie  erinnert  hat,  der  Satan  den  Herrn  versucht  und  der  “öden" 
Gegend,  in  der  Johanna  dem  Ritter  entgegentritt.  Und  doch  drängt 
sich  die  Frage  auf,  ob  es  wirklich  so  gemeint  Ist,  wie  es  Johannas 
Erlebniswrise  nach  den  Anschein  hat.  Denn  allzu  aueenfällig  ist  bei 
Schiller  die  häufige  und  zwanghafte  Verbindung  von  Nächtigem  bzw. 
Schwarzem  mit  dem  Tod.  Immer  wieder  lenkt  er  unser  Auge  auf  das 
finstere  Todessymbol;  das  Grab  und  die  Grabesnacht.  Obendrein 
hört  man,  um  einige  besonders  bezeichnende  Beispiele  anzuführen,  in 
den  Räubern  von  dem  “schwarzen  Panier  des  Todes",  in  Kabale  und 
Uebe  von  dem  “schwarzen  Uneeheuer  Verw’esung”  und  die  todge¬ 
weihte  Maria  Stuart,  also  die  Heldin  des  Dramas,  das  der  Johanna- 
Tragödie  unmittelbar  vorangeht,  erblickt  im  Tod  den  “ernsten  Freund 
mit  schwarzen  Flögeln." 

Was  nun  aber  die  Haltung  des  schwarzen  Ritters  von  Anfang  seines 
Auftretens  bis  zu  seinem  theatralischen  Verschwinden  angeht,  so 
zeugen  seine  Worte  für  keine  üble  Absicht,  für  kein  trügerisches  Ver- 
suchertum.  Wohl  zwingt  er  Johanna  in  seinen  Bann,  was  sie  nur 
als  das  Tun  einer  feindseligen  Macht  betrachten  kann.  Er  weist  ihr 
einen  Weg.  der  von  ihrem  “furchtbaren  Vertrag"  wegführt,  aber  keine 
List  oder  Unw-ahrheit  steckt  in  seiner  Behatmtung.  das  Glück  hasse 

**  Johannas  hier  geäußerte  Abneigung  gegen  die  Nacht  kann  nur  in 
einem  ganz  besonderen  Sinne  gemeint  sein,  hat  sie  doch  als  Hirtin  mit 
Vorliebe  ganze  Nächte  im  Freien  zugebracht. 
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die  Treue  und  diene  keinem  bis  ans  Ende;  keine  Falscheit  in  seinem 
Rat,  in  keinen  Kampf  mehr  zu  gehen.  Man  mag  einwenden,  daß  der 
Tod  kein  Interesse  daran  haben  könne,  Johanita  seitlich  zuzureden, 
nicht  mehr  zu  töten.  Doch  fällt  dieser  Einwand  insofern  nicht  ins 
Gewicht,  als  der  Ritter  ja.  wie  er  ausdrücklich  klar  macht,  sehr  wohl 
um  die  Vergeblichkeit  seines  Rates  im  Voraus  weiß.  Könnte  seine 
orakelhafte  Warnung,  die  eher  eine  Mahnung  ist,  aus  einem  anderen 
Munde  als  dem  eines  “ermtm  Freundes”  kommen?  Jede  seiner 
Äußerungen,  einschließlich  der  Anrede,  ist  von  würdevoller  und  ehr¬ 
furch  tgebictender  Ruhe  und  Mäßigung  durchdrungen.  Es  wäre  auch 
zu  fragen,  wie  sinnvoll  eine  lähmende  Berührung  von  einem  Gespenst 
sei  und  ob  es  sich  bei  der  Berührung  nicht  um  den  “Frost  des  Todes” 
handeln  könne,  der  mehrere  Herzen  im  nächsten  Drama,  der  Braut 
von  Messina,  ergreift?**  Übrigens  hatte  Schiller  in  dem  erwähnten 
Brief  an  Goethe  selbst  vorgeschlagen,  die  Erscheinung  könne  mit 
einer  “gewissen  ernsten  Monotonie”  sprechen,  wobei  man  sich  erin¬ 
nert,  das  er  in  dem  Frühgedicht  “Totenfeier  am  Grabe  Philipp 
Friedrich  von  Riegers”  den  Tod  “dumpfig  hohl”  die  übermütigen 
Sterblichen  warnen  läßt,  nicht  gegen  ihn  zu  pochen.  Die  feindliche 
Abwehrstellung  gegen  den  “ew’gen  Würger”  war  durchaus  charak¬ 
teristisch  für  den  jungen  Schiller,  und  es  könnte  sein,  daß  er  einen 
Nachklang  davon  in  die  Haltung  der  jugendlichen  Heldin  hinein¬ 
verlegen  wollte.  Andererseits  verlangt  aber  die  höhere  Selbstcrfüllung 
Schillerscher  Prägung  die  willensmäßige  Überwindung  des  Todes.  Er 
ist  die  Macht,  die  dem  Begriffe  nach  vernichtet  werden  muß,  wie  es  in 
der  Abhandlung  “Über  das  Erftabene”  heißt.**  Indem  Johanna  der 
Macht  gegenüber,  die  sie  bedroht,  standhaft  bleibt,  kann  man  auch 
bei  ihr  in  einem  gewissen  Sinne  von  einer  Überwindung  sprechen,  die 
auf  ihre  heldisch-erhabene  Vollendung  im  Opfertod  vorausweist, 
welche  sie  in  der  “Öde”  durch  Leiden  erkämpft.  Bei  ihrer  eigenen 
Deutung  der  schwarzen  Erscheinung  ins  Höllische  aber  tut  sie  lediglich 
dasselbe  wie  ihre  Feinde  und  sogar  die  Freunde  und  der  eigene  Vater 
ihr  gegenüber.  Die  Feinde  nennen  sie  neben  “jungfräulichem  Teufel”, 
“Schreckensgöttin”,  “Verfluchte”,  das  “Gesj>cnst”  und  “Furcht¬ 
gespenst.”  Und  was  das  betrifft,  auch  die  Königin  Elisabeth  spricht 

Vgl.  die  Stelle  im  21.  Gesang  der  Iliax,  wo  auch  in  Hektor  durch 
die  Begegnung  mit  dem  Trugbild  seines  Bruders,  hinter  dem  sich 
Athene  verbirgt,  die  Todesahnung  geweckt  wird. 

Säkular-Ausgabe,  XII.  266. 
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von  ihrer  Gegnerin,  der  Maria  Stuart,  als  einem  “drohenden 
Gespenst."  Interessant  auch,  daß  sich  Johanna  in  der  Begegnung  mit 
dem  schwarzen  Ritter  fast  wörtlich  der  Anrufe  bedient,  die  ihr  Bur* 
gund,  der  gleich  nach  dem  noch  zu  besprechenden  Montgomery- 
Erlrhnis  mit  geschlossenem  Visier  ihr  entgegentritt,  ins  Gesicht 
schleudert:  “Verderblich  Blendwerk!  Fahre  zu  der  Hölle /Zurück, 
aus  der  du  aufgestiegen  bist"  (Z.  1689*90).  Als  eine  Arglistige  hat 
Burgund  auch  sie  bezeichnet  bei  ihrem  Versuch,  ihn  auf  die  Seite 
des  Königs  herüberzulocken  (Z.  1744).  Allerseits  wird  eben  das  über* 
wältigend  und  unverständlich  Gegnerische  zum  Höllischen.  Und  wenn 
der  Feinde  Verkennen  von  Johannas  Wesen  und  Sendung  olTensicht* 
lieh  ist,  so  Johannas  Verkennen  von  Wesen  und  Zweck  des  schwarzen 
Ritters  wahrscheinlich.  Und  der  Zweck  des  Ritters  scheint  uns  zu  sein, 
die  Heldin,  die  bis  jetzt  fast  gänzlich  im  Banne  ihrer  Mission  und 
deren  unmenschlichen  Anforderungen  gestanden  hat,  der  Erschüt* 
terung  zu  unterziehen,  kraft  deren  sic  dann  der  Lebens*und  Todes* 
Problematik,  dem  Schicksalhaften  ihres  Lebens  und  ihrer  Sendung 
bewußt  statt  blind  entgegentreten  kann.  Der  Anruf  des  schwarzen 
Verhängnisses"  in  unserem  Sinne  muß  ja  wohl  auch  den  Ruf  des 
Lebens  stark  erklingen  lassen,  dem  Johanna  dann  in  der  nächsten  Szene 
zum  Opfer  fällt.  Über  einen  solchen  Anruf  hinaus  scheint  es  uns 
keiner  Verpflanzung  des  “Bösen"  in  ihr  Herz  zu  bedürfen,  um  sie 
in  der  “blinden"  Ausführung  ihres  übermenschlichen  Auftrags  ir* 
regehen  zu  lassen. 

In  der  Tat  bleibt  Johanna  unerschüttert  nur  bis  zur  Montgomery* 
Szene  (II.  7),  die  von  der  Lykaon*Achilles*Episode  (Ilias,  21.  Gesang) 
angeregt  wurde  und  eine  Lieblingsszene  des  Dichters  war.  Die 
“Erschütterung”  hier  hat  die  entschlossen*menschliche  Herbeiführung 
der  Versöhnung  mit  Burgund  zur  Folge,  den  Johanna  ihrem  ursprüng* 
L'chen  Vorsatz  gemäß  töten  müßte,  hatte  sie  doch  gelobt:  “Darnieder 
kämpfen  wird  sie  diesen  stolzen/Burgund,  den  Reichsverräter  (Z. 
318-19).  Jetzt  findet  sie,  die  sonst  Haßerfüllte,  die  edlen  Worte:  “Ist 
Frieden  stiften,  Haß/Versöhnen,  ein  Geschäft  der  Hölle?”  (Z.  1779* 
80). 

Inwieweit  kann  nun  die  Montgomcr>'-Szene  zu  unserer  Auslegung 
des  schwarzen  Ritters  beitragen?  Montgomery,  den  Johanna  verfolgt, 
ist  von  Todesfurcht  übermannt.  Er  hat  das  Zarte,  das  wiederholt  ihr, 
der  Jungfrau,  zugeschrieben  wird,**  die  sich  aber  hier  “düster  leuch* 

Kach  Böttigers  Bericht  sollte  Montgfomery  von  einem  Frauen¬ 
zimmer  gespielt  werden. 
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tend”  ihrem  Opfer  nähert.  Wie  er  es  sieht,  kommt  Johanna  "wie  aus 
der  Hölle  Rachen  ein  Gespenst  der  Nacht.”  Ein  weiterer  frappanter 
Anklang  an  die  Ritter-Erscheinung  besteht  darin,  daß  Johanna 
eine  ähnlich  unwiderstehliche  und  sogar  lähmende  Macht  auf  den 
jungen  Walliser  ausQbt,  wie  später  der  Ritter  auf  Johanna: 

Schon  ergreift  sie  mich 
Mit  ihren  Feueraugen,  wirft  von  fern 
Der  Blicke  Schlingen  nimmer  fehlend  nach  mir  aus. 

Um  meine  Füße,  fest  und  fester,  wirret  sich 
Das  Zauberknäuel,  daß  sie  gefesselt  mir  die  Flucht 
Versagen!  Hinsehn  muß  ich,  wie  das  Herz  mir  auch 
Dagegen  kämpfe,  nach  der  tödlichen  Gestalt.  (Z.  1569  ff.) 

Als  "Furchtbare”  redet  der  Jüngling  die  "zarte  Jungfrau”  gnade- 
flehcnd  an,  und  furchtbar  handelt  und  spricht  die  noch  haßerfüllte 
Kriegerin  unter  dem  Zwang  des  "furchtbar  bindenden  Vertrags” 
mit  Gott.  Tödlich  sei  es,  ihr  zu  begegnen,  denn  ihr  Vertrag  lautet, 
meint  sie,  "Mit  dem  Schwert  zu  töten  alles  Lebende,  das  mir/Der 
Schlachten  Gott  verhängnisvoll  entgegenschickt.”  Sie  weiß  nur,  daß 
der  Tag  der  Rache  gekommen  ist  und  daß  nichts  sie  davon  abhalten 
kann,  jeglichen  Feind  zu  töten.  Auch  Montgomerys  jammervoller 
Ausruf  "O  ich  muß  sterben!  Grausend  faßt  mich  schon  der  Tod” 
ändert  daran  nichts.  .\bcr  in  ihrem  Innern  ändert  sich  leise  doch  et¬ 
was,  wie  aus  der  folgenden  Stelld  hervorgeht: 

Stirb,  Freund!  Warum  so  zaghaft  zittern  vor  dem  Tod, 

Dem  unentfliehbaren  Geschick? — Sieh  mich  an!  Sieh! 

Ich  bin  nur  eine  Jungfrau,  eine  Schäferin 
Geboren ;  nicht  des  Schwerts  gewohnt  ist  diese  Hand, 

Die  den  unschuldig  frommen  Hirtenstab  geführt. 

Doch  weggerissen  von  der  heimatlichen  Flur, 

Vom  Vaters  Busen,  von  der  Schwestern  lieber  Brust 
Muß  ich  hier,  ich  muß — ^mich  treibt  die  Götterstimme,  nicht 
Eignes  Gelüsten, — euch  zu  bitterm  Harm,  mir  nicht 
Zur  Freude,  ein  Gespenst  des  Schreckens,  würgend  gehn. 

Den  Tod  verbreiten  und  sein  Opfer  sein  zuletzt! 

Denn  nicht  den  Tag  der  frohen  Heimkehr  werd’  ich  sehn; 
Noch  %nelen  von  den  Euren  werd’  ich  tödlich  sein. 

Noch  viele  Witwen  machen,  aber  endlich  werd’ 

Ich  selbst  unkommen  und  erfüllen  mein  Geschick.’^ 

’^Vgl.  dazu  Achilles’  Worte  an  Lykaon: 

Doch  mir  wird  nicht  minder  der  Tod  und  das  harte  Verhängnis 
Nahn,  entweder  am  Morgen,  am  Mittag,  oder  am  Abend. 
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Der  Ausklang  dieser  Rede  tönt  ganz  anders  als  der  Anfang,  in  wel¬ 
chem  hochgemut  der  Tod  als  das  unentfliehbare  Geschick  bezeichnet 
wird.  Hier  spuren  wir  zum  ersten  Mal  den  Unterton  verhaltener 
Kbge,  das  Nachzittem  der  leisen,  erweichenden  Erschütterung,  die 
von  der  plötzlichen  Erkenntnis  des  Furchtbaren,  Unmenschlichen, 
Lebensvemichtenden  und  somit  Fragwürdigen  an  ihrer  Berufung 
ausgelöst  wird.  Johanna  muß  “ein  Gespenst  des  Schreckens  würgend 
gehn,  /  Den  Tod  verbreiten  und  sein  Opfer  sein  zuletzt!”  Es  ist 
derselbe  Ton,  der  ihre  spätere  Ahnung,  daß  ihr  das  Unglück  zur 
Seite  stehe,  und  noch  mehr  ihren  großen  Monolog  nach  der  Lionel- 
Szene  durchzieht.  Durch  ihre  Selbstbeschreibung,  mit  der  sie  Mont¬ 
gomery  gegenüber  in  ihrem  wahren  Lichte  zu  erscheinen  sucht,  wird 
sie  selber  sehend  (das  Sehend-Werden  ist  es,  was  sie  später  beklagt) , 
wenigstens  zu  einem  gewissen  Grad.  Das  Tragische,  sowohl  Tod¬ 
bringerin  als  auch  Todesopfer  sein  zu  müssen,  dringt  ihr  zum  ersten 
Mal  ins  Bewußtsein.  Wohl  kann  sie  nicht  anders  als  den  Todesstreich 
an  Montgomery  vollführen.  Sic  sendet  dem  Gefallenen  die  Worte 
nach:  “Dich  trug  dein  Fuß  zum  Tode — Fahre  hin!”  (Z.  1676),  aber 
bezeichnenderweise  bleibt  sic  dann  “gedankenvoll”  stehen,  wie  sie 
auch  nach  der  lähmenden  Berührung  des  schwarzen  Ritters  “erstaunt” 
dasteht.  Die  von  der  Notwendigkeit  des  Tötens  zurückgedrängte 
Erschütterung  bricht  dann  wieder  durch  in  Johannas  Versuch,  ihre 
innere  Beunruhigung  durch  den  Gedanken  an  ihre  Sendung  zu 
beschwichtigen.  Die  Unerbittliche  fühlt  sich  gezwungen,  das 
Menschliche,  Lebensliebende  in  ihrem  Innern  auszusprechen: 

In  Mitleid  schmilzt  die  Seele,  und  die  Hand  erbebt, 

Als  bräche  sie  in  eines  Temnels  heil’gen  Bau, 

Den  blühenden  I./eib  des  Gegners  zu  verletzen; 

Schon  vor  des  Eisens  blanker  Schneide  schaudert  mir. 

Zum  ersten  Mal  fallt  das  Wort  “schaudern.”  Johanna  hat,  und  das 
ist  das  Bedeutsame,  das  Schaudern  vor  dem  Töten  und  damit  auch  vor 
dem  Tod  als  solchem  bzw.  dem  Todesgedanken  gelernt.  Das  Erleben 
dieses  Schaudems  ist  mit  dem  tragischen  Weltempßnden  überhaupt 
und  im  Besonderen  mit  Schillers  panz  jjersönlichem  Denken  und 
Fühlen  verknüpft.  Seine  willensmäßige  geistige  Überwindung  des 
Todesproblems  ist  seine  Antwort  darauf.  Daß  in  einer  Heldin,  deren 
Schicksal  in  der  Ausführung  eines  göttlichen  und  zudem  kriegerischen 
Auftrags  besteht,  die  Todesproblematik  nicht  zu  deutlich  hervortreten 
darf,  leuchtet  ein.  Hinzu  kommt,  daß  das  Kriegertum  in  Schillers  oft 
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emotional  übersteigerten  Auseinandersetzungen  mit  dem  Problem  des 
Todes  eine  Idealstellung  einnimmt.  Man  beachte  darauf  hin  den 
Tod  des  vorbildlichen  Kriegers  Talbot,  ein  in  Schilien  Sehweise 
schöner  Tod.  Nicht  von  ungefähr  legte  der  Dichter  eine  Szene  ein, 
die  der  Verklärung  dieses  Heldentodes  gewidmet  ist  (III, 8).  In 
schroffem  Gegensatz  dazu  steht  der  Fall  des  unkriegerischen  Mont¬ 
gomery,  der  von  der  entmenschlichenden  Verhärtung  des  Kriegshand¬ 
werks  unberührt  geblieben  und  somit  dem  unentfliehbaren  Verhäng¬ 
nis  wehrlos  au^eliefert  ist.  An  seinem  Beispiel  zeigt  der  Dichter 
unverblümt  die  menschliche  Problematik,  die  der  Begegnung  mit 
dem  Tode  innewohnt.  Im  Falle  der  Heldin  verbot  sich  deren 
ungeschminkte  Dantellung.  Sie  kann  er  nur  andeutend  von  der 
Todesahnung  berührt  werden  lassen. 

Wenn  das  Motiv  der  Todesahnung  schon  in  Johannas  Abschied 
von  der  Heimat,  der  ja  auch  ein  Abschied  von  ihrem  rein  menschlichen 
Sein  ist,  aufklingt,  dann  bloß  stimmungsmäßig.  Ehe  die  Todesahnung 
dann  in  der  Montgomery-Szene  ins  mehr  oder  weniger  Bewußte 
gesteigert  wird,  weist  Johanna  noch  (11,4)  selbstsicher  und  über¬ 
heblich  die  Freunde  Dunois  und  La  Hire  ab,  die  um  ihr  Reinbleibcn 
von  blutiger  Handlung  besorgt  sind: 

Wer  darf  mir  Halt  jrebieten?  Wer  dem  Geist 
Vorschrciben,  der  mich,  führt?  Der  Pfeil  muß  fliesren. 

Wohin  die  Hand  ihn  seines  Schützen  treibt. 

Wo  die  Gefahr  ist,  muß  Johanna  sein; 

Nicht  heut,  nicht  hier  ist  mir  bestimmt  zu  fallen. 

Die  liebende  Besorgnis  der  Beiden,  ob  Verkennung  von  Johannas 
wahrer  Bestimmung  oder  nicht,  unterstreicht  jedenfalls  das  Unmensch¬ 
liche  und  Unnatürliche,  das  dem  überirdischen  Auftrag  anhaftet. 
Wohl  lautet  das  Gebot:  “Nimm  diese  Fahne!  Dieses  Schwert  um¬ 
gürte  dir!  /  Damit  vertilge  meines  Volkes  Feinde”  (Z.  1080).  Daß 
Johannas  siegbringende  Kraft  aber  keineswegs  des  Schwertes  bedarf, 
erweist  sich  zur  Genüge  in  ihrem  ersten  Treffen  mit  dem  Feind  — 
wie  auch  in  der  Wirklichkeit  es  nicht  ihre  Arbeit  war  zu  töten,  sondern 
die  Fahne  vorauszutragen.  Und  in  diesem  Sinne  mahnen  und  bitten 
die  beiden  Freunde.  Nicht  die  Gefahr  als  solche  soll  sie  vermeiden, 
wohl  aber  die  Gefahr,  ihre  Menschlichkeit  durch  Blutvergießen  zu 
verunreinigen.  Nur  durch  das  haßerfüllte  Würgen  mit  dem  Schwert, 
das  sie  in  der  Montgomery-Szene  selbst  beklagt,  verfällt  sie  der  Gefahr 
der  “Todesberührung.”  Ähnlich  warnt  ja  auch  vor  dem  treulosen 
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Glück  der  Khwarze  Kitter,  wenn  auch  in  schicksabträchtigerem 
Sinne.  Und  unmittelbar  vor  dessen  Auftreten  läßt  der  Dichter  die 
Freunde  noch  einmal  ihre  Besorgnis  um  ihr  Leben  zum  Ausdruck 
bringen.  Sie  wissen  nur,  daß  Johanna  sich  irgendwo  im  Gewühl  der 
Schlacht  befindet,  und  Dunois  klagt:  “Weh  uns,  wo  bt  sie?  Böses 
ahnet  mir!  /  Kommt,  eilen  wir,  sie  zu  befrein!”  (Z.  2396*97).  Diese 
Ahnung,  ganz  einem  liebenden  Herzen  entsprungen,  deutet  auf  die 
ihr  drohende  Gefahr  des  Todes  hin.  Im  nächsten  Auftritt  folgt  dann 
die  Begegnung  mit  der  schwarzen  Erscheinung,  der  wir  einen  Todes¬ 
aspekt  zuschreiben  möchten  und  deren  strukturelle  Funktion  darin 
liegt,  die  Heidin  zum  Bewußtwerden  ihres  Problems,  zur  distanz- 
schaffenden  Keflektion  zu  bringen  und  zugleich  auf  kommendes 
Unheil  vorzubereiten. 

Es  bleibt  Johanna,  die  durch  ihre  irdische  Liebe  für  Lionel  schuldig 
geworden  bt  —  metaphysisch  schuldig,  wie  Benno  von  Wiese  sagt  — , 
nicht  erspart,  in  der  Qual  bewußter  Keflektion  die  Problematik  ihres 
Schicksab  durchzukämpfen.  Sic  selbst  muß  sich  jetzt  die  Frage  vor¬ 
legen,  ob  sie  strafbar  sei,  weil  sie  menschlich  war,  ob  Mitleid  Sünde 
sei  (Z.  2567-68).  Wird  die  Frage  auch  nicht  beantwortet,  so  bleibt 
das  Bedeutsame  hier,  daß  sie  überhaupt  aufgeworfen  wird.  Jedenfalb 
war  Johanna  in  verhängnbvolle  Schuld  geraten,  nachdem  sie  “sehend” 
wurde.  “Sobald  du  sahst,  verließ  dich  Gottes  Schild”,  lautet  ihre 
Sclbstanalyse.  Wie  aber  konnte  es  geschehen,  daß  sie  verhängnisvoll 
sehend  wurde,  wenn  nicht  durch  die  Erschütterung  der  Begegnung 
mit  dem  schwarzen  Kitter?  Ab  Ursache  für  die  folgenschwere 
Erschütterung  dürfte  unseres  Erachtens  der  Anruf  und  die  Berührung 
einer  Gebtererscheinung  im  herkömmlichen  Sinne  weniger  über¬ 
zeugend  sein  ab  Anruf  und  Berührung  des  schwarzen  Verhängnisses 
in  dem  hier  dargelegten  Sinne. 

University  of  Illinois 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  ELEMENT  IN  SCHILLER’S  JUNGFRAU 
AND  GOETHE’S  IPHIGENIE 

O.  E.  Aluson 

In  a  recent  article  by  Pierre  Grappin,  the  heroines  of  Goethe’s 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  and  Schiller’s  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  are  described 
as  “daughters  of  the  idealism  of  Weimar.”*  Such  an  identification  is  a 
proper  recognition  of  a  fundamental  kinship.  Underlying  the  two 
plays  is  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  authon,  along  with  many  contem¬ 
poraries,  that  their  age  lacked  vitaUty  and  was  culturally  impoverished. 
As  an  alternative  to  this  depletion,  both  present  an  ideal  of  spiritual 
regeneration.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Taine  that  Goethe  had  created  a 
figure  representing  his  highest  hope  for  mankind,  oneness  of  con¬ 
science  and  being,  and  the  same  critic  regarded  the  drama  itself  as 
“la  plus  pure  chef-d’oeuvre  dc  I’art  moderne.”*  Similarly,  Kuno 
Francke  has  written  of  Johanna:  “.  .  .  it  yet  remains  true,  that  of  all 
Schiller’s  dramatic  characters  none  is  a  more  perfect  poetic  symbol 
of  his  noblest  aspirations  .  .  .  ”*  Accordingly,  the  two  dramas  may  be 
approached  as  a  proving  ground  for  the  solutions  that  Schiller  and 
Goethe  proposed  to  the  crisis  of  their  time. 

Besides  the  relationship  suggested  by  Grappin’s  phrase,  other 
parallels  are  at  once  apparent.  The  difTiculty  of  self-realization  in  the 
face  of  adverse  circumstances  is  a  lot  that  the  two  protagonists  have 
in  common.  In  the  one  drama,  as  well  as  the  other,  this  is  embodied 
in  the  theme  of  a  woman’s  belief  that  she  has  been  divinely  ordained 
to  give  leadership  to  those  who  depend  on  her  at  a  critical  moment 
and  is  eventually  resolved  by  the  attainment  of  this  objective.  There 
is  still  a  further  resemblance,  since  both  Johanna  and  Iphigenie 
must  first  surmount  a  personal  dilemma,  and  this  experience  discloses 
the  essence  of  the  faith  by  which  they  are  sustained  and  the  pxjwers 
on  which  they  rely.  Yet,  in  spite  of  similarities,  a  comparison  affords  a 
practical  demonstration  of  a  fundamental  opposition  between  the  two; 
it  becomes  evident  in  the  nature  of  their  endeavors  and  the  contrasting 

*  "La  ‘Jeanne  d'Arc’  de  Schiller,”  Fltudes  Germaniques,  X,  124. 

*  Essais  de  critique  et  (Thistoire,  8th  ed.  (Paris,  1900),  pp.  411-412. 
The  quotation  is  from  p.  401. 

•History  of  German  Literature,  4th  ed.  (New  York,  1903),  pp. 
389-390. 
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means  through  which  the  goal  is  reached.* 

The  suture  Schiller  has  given  his  heroine  is  conunensurate  with 
the  mission  entrusted  to  her.  In  the  crisis  that  threatens  the  existence 
of  an  independent  France,  she  shoe's  the  courage  and  conviction  that 
promise  victory  over  the  invaders;  the  impression  that  she  will  suc¬ 
ceed  is  created  even  before  she  joins  the  French  armies.  The  determina¬ 
tion  with  which  she  reaches  for  the  helmet  brought  by  Bertrand  is  in 
itself  impressive  and  anticipates  the  resolve  she  later  displays  in  battle. 
Although  her  family  is  astonished,  Raimond  finds  nothing  incongruous 
about  her  martial  bearing: 

Laßt  ihr  den  Willen! 

Wohl  ziemt  ihr  dieser  krieKerische  Schmuck, 

Denn  ihre  Brust  verschließt  ein  männlich  Herz.* 

He  further  recalb  how  Johanna,  whom  he  describes  as  löwenherzig, 
had  subdued  a  wolf.  Such  valor  and  its  telling  effect  are  likewise 
stressed  on  the  occasion  of  her  fint  appearance  before  the  court,  which 
is  heralded  by  the  report  that  the  enemy  has  finally  suffered  a  defeat. 
Before  her  arrival,  demoralization  had  prcvailfKl.  Dunois  had  spoken 
bitterly  of  the  Dauphin’s  weakness  and  had  declared  his  intention  of 
renouncing  allegiance  to  a  prince  who,  instead  of  riding  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  was  to  be  found  “surrounded  by  jugglers  and  troubadours.” 
Moreover,  Charles  himself  had  confessed:  “Die  rauhe  sturmbewegte 
Zeit/  Heischt  einen  kraftbegabtem  Steuermann.”  (I,  v:  796-797) 
This  demand,  to  which  the  Dauphin  by  his  own  admission  is  not 
equal,  is  precisely  that  which  Johanna  is  able  to  meet.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  tint  act,  in  contrast  to  its  beginning,  b  a  demonstration 
of  the  renewed  hope  she  has  given  the  French.  That  the  Maid  merits 
the  full  confidence  of  Charles  and  his  people  b  proved  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  assault  on  the  enemy  camp  and  the  episode  with  Montgomery. 

*  Distinctions  between  the  idealism  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller  have 
frequently  been  made  on  a  theoretical  level.  Korif,  e.g.,  classifies  the 
former  as  Naturidealismus  and  the  latter  as  Vemunftidealismua.  See 
Geist  der  Goethezeit  (Leipzig,  1923ff.),  II.  In  the  terminology  of  Lud¬ 
wig  Klages,  Goethe’s  thought  is  described  as  bioeentrie  and  Schiller’s  as 
logoeentrie  by  Werner  Deubel,  “Umrisse  eines  neuen  Schillerbildes,” 
Jahrbuch  der  Goethe-Geseüsehaft,  XX,  1-64. 

*Dt«  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Prologue,  iii:  194-196.  Subsequent 
references  in  the  text  to  this  drama  cite  the  edition  of  Benno  von  Wiese 
and  Liselotte  Blumenthal  in  Schillers  Werke,  ed.  Julius  Petersen  and 
Hennann  Schneider  (Weimar,  1943ff.,  Nationalausgabe). 
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In  every  respect,  her  performance  ronfonns  to  the  nature  of  the  task 
with  which  she  is  charged: 

Uenn  wenn  im  Kampf  die  Mutigsten  verzagen, 

Wenn  Frankreichs  leutes  Schicksal  nun  sich  naht. 

Dann  wirst  du  meine  Oriflamme  tragen 
Und  wie  die  rasche  Schnitterin  die  Saat, 

Den  stolzen  Überwinder  niederschlagen, 

Umwälzen  wirst  du  seines  Glückes  Rad, 

Errettung  bringen  Frankreichs  Heldensöhnen 
Und  licims  befrein  und  deinen  König  krönen! 

(Prologue,  iv:  417-424) 

To  a  nation  on  the  verge  of  collapse  she  brings  leadership;  it  u  fitting 
that  she  seems  to  Raoul  to  be  a  Kriegesgottin.  For  such  a  description 
is  consistent  with  the  transfiguration  promised  her  by  a  higher  power: 

.  .  Doch  werd  ich  dich  mit  kriegerischen  Ehren,/  Vor  allen  Erden¬ 
frauen  dich  verklären."  (Prologue,  iv:  415-416) 

So  clearly  is  Johanna’s  duty  prescribed  that  the  condition  of  its 
fulfilment  can  scarcely  be  in  question.  Her  singleness  of  purpose 
from  the  moment  Bertrand  brings  the  helmet  enables  her  to  lead 
her  countrymen  to  astonishing  successes.  Not  a  single  French  soldier 
is  lost  in  the  battle  at  Vennanton;  the  very  best  troops  of  the  English 
are  routed  from  their  encampment  before  the  walls  of  Orleans.  Nor  is 
the  Maid’s  elTectiveness  limited  to  her  part  in  such  achievements.  The 
defeats  sustained  by  the  invaders  precipitate  dissension  among  their 
commanders,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  uneasy  alliance  with 
the  English,  is  consequently  all  the  more  susceptible  to  the  eloquence 
with  which  Johanna  urges  him  to  give  allegiance  to  his  rightful  lord. 
When  he  consents,  she  has  scored  a  diplomatic  coup  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance  than  her  other  feats.  Not  until  she  experiences  the  sudden 
and  overwhelming  love  for  Lionel  that  moves  her  to  spare  his  life  b 
there  reason  to  suppose  she  may  fail  to  achieve  her  goal,  and  this 
development  is  soon  followed  by  reverses  for  the  French.  Her  every 
action  before  the  fateful  encounter  had  been  carried  out  through 
dedication  to  her  mission,  and  she  is  redeemed  only  by  reasserting 
this  former  determination.  When  she  faces  Lionel  a  second  time,  she 
recognizes  him  only  as  an  enemy  of  her  people  and  shows  concern  only 
for  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

In  keeping  with  Schillcr^s  theories,  this  series  of  events  b  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  development  of  a  conflict  between  the  heroine’s  de- 
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sire  and  her  duty  or  will*  When  this  antagonism  is  eventually  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  she  rises  to  a  state  of  sublimity.  In  principle, 
then,  her  redemption  is  self-determined,  for  it  is  conditional  upon 
her  ability  to  act  autonomously  in  denying  inclination. 

Like  Johanna,  Iphigenie  has  reason  to  believ’e  that  her  life  has 
been  consecrated  to  a  higher  purpoK*.  .\t  the  very  moment  she  was 
to  be  sacrificed  at  Aulis,  Diana  had  spirited  her  to  Tauris.  But,  unlike 
Schiller’s  heroine,  the  daughter  of  .\gamemnon  docs  not  know  what 
is  expected  of  her.  It  b  her  hope  that  she  has  been  spared  to  become 
the  agent  through  whom  the  ancient  curse  on  Tantalus  and  his 
descendants  b  to  be  expiated.  Yet,  she  b  puzzled  by  the  seemingly  con¬ 
flicting  attachment  which  binds  her  to  the  people  of  Taurb.  Even 
though  she  b  anxious  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  her  family,  she 
cannot  bring  herself  to  forsake  the  nation  which  has  given  her 
shelter  and  she  knows  that  the  time  spent  in  serving  as  priestess  has 
by  no  means  been  in  vain,  as  Arkas  reminds  her  with  his  plea: 

O  wende  nicht  von  uns  was  du  vermagst! 

Uu  endest  leicht  was  du  begonnen  hast; 

Denn  nirgends  baut  die  Milde,  die  herab 
In  menschlicher  Gestalt  vom  Himmel  kommt. 

Rin  Reich  sich  schneller,  als  wo  trüb  und  wild 
Ein  neues  Volk,  voll  Leben,  Mut  und  Kraft, 

Sich  selbst  und  banger  Ahnung  überlassen, 

Des  Menschenlebens  schwere  Bürden  trägt.^ 

But,  in  spite  of  Iphigenie’s  perplexity  about  her  mission,  whether  it  be 
merely  the  leadership  she  has  given  Thoas  and  hb  subjects  or  the 
service  she  longs  to  perform  for  her  family,  its  nature  would  clearly 
be  spiritual  and,  in  terms  of  objective  or  accomplishment,  would 
transcend  the  secular  level  of  Johanna’s  military  and  diplomatic 
achievements. 

The  solution  of  the  dilemma  by  which  Iphigenie  is  confronted 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  deeper  understanding  of  man’s 
relationship  to  the  gods  that  she  has  reached  during  the  long  years 

*A  review  of  more  recent  ideological  interpretations  of  Schiller’s 
drama  is  given  by  John  T.  Waterman  in  his  own  essay  on  this  subject: 
“Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  in  the  Light  of  Schiller’s  Philosophical  Es¬ 
says,”  German  Quarterly,  XXV,  230-238. 

^Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  IV,  ii:  1475-82.  Subsequent  references  in  the 
text  to  this  drama  cite  Goethes  Werke,  hrsg.  im  Auftrag  der  GroQher- 
zogin  Sophie  von  Sachsen  (Weimar,  1887ff.). 
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of  her  ministr)-  in  Tauris.  Here  she  has  seen  prosperity  and  happiness 
follow  suspension  of  the  traditional  sacrifice,  and  this  has  unquestion* 
ably  made  an  impression  on  her.  From  her  experience  at  Aulis,  she  has 
other  reason  to  believe  that  such  practices  may  actually  be  displeasing 
to  the  gods  and,  in  fact,  warns  Thoas: 

Der  miUversteht  die  Himmlischen,  der  sie 
Blutgierig  wähnt;  er  dichtet  ihnen  nur 
Die  eignen  grausamen  Begierden  an. 

(I,  iii:  623-525) 

This  insight,  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  differs 
from  the  beliefs  of  her  kinsmen,  would  quite  naturally  affect  her 
attitude  towards  the  curse  on  her  family,  and  her  revelation  to 
Thoas  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  .Agamemnon  leads  to  a  conversa¬ 
tion  disclosing  how  she  now  regards  the  plight  of  her  people.  She 
stresses  that  the  crime  for  which  Tantalus  had  been  consigned  to  Tar¬ 
tarus  was  utterly  human;  a  pattern  emerges  as  her  account  proceeds 
from  generation  to  generation.  Pelops  is  called  “der  Gewaltig-wol- 
lende,”  and  her  narrative  is  a  chronicle  of  the  same  transgression  — 
unbridled  self-assertion.  Moreover,  her  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the 
original  offense,  as  well  as  her  subsequent  remarks,  is,  in  effect,  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  curse  has  been  perpetuated  as  much  by  man’s 
perversity  as  by  the  hostility  of  the  gods.* 

While  Iphigenie’s  retelling  of  the  fate  of  her  ancestors  reveals  an 
important  aspect  of  her  psychological  development,  the  oracle  that 
directs  her  brother  to  Tauris  becomes  a  device  to  demonstrate  further 
the  validity  of  the  insight  that  has  come  to  her.*  There  is  a  fine  bit  of 
irony  in  Pylades’  claim  that  the  words  of  the  gods  cannot  be  ambiguous 
(II,  i:  613),  an  observation  in  which  he  comes  very  close  to  the 
truth  and  yet  misses  it.  Orest  does  not  share  his  companion’s  opinion 
and  even  suggests  a  possible  source  of  ambiguity:  “Mit  seltener  Kunst 
fliehst  du  der  Götter  Rat/  Und  deine  Wünsche  klug  in  Eins  zusam- 

*Cf.  her  response  to  the  question  of  Thaos:  “Trug  es  [das  Ge¬ 
schlecht]  die  Schuld  des  Ahnherrn  oder  eigne?”  (I,  iii:  327)  Although 
Iphigenie  may  regret  that  the  gods  concealed  Rat,  Mäßigung,  Weisheit, 
and  Geduld  from  her  ancestors,  she  obviously  recognizes  that  man  is 
not  absolved  of  the  responsibility  of  striving  to  attain  these  virtues. 

*  An  interesting  discussion  of  oracle  and  prophecy  as  dramatic  de¬ 
vices  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  by  Otto  Brendel,  “Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,” 
Goethe  Bicentennial  Studies,  ed.  H.  J.  Meessen  (Bloomington,  1950),  pp. 
18-21. 
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men.”  (II,  i:  740-741)  The  “wishes”  of  Pyladcs  are  a  factor  in  ob¬ 
scuring  the  import  of  the  prophecy.  For  not  until  every  attempt  at 
calculated  interpretation  is  abandoned  does  clarification  ßnally  come, 
and  this  understanding  reveals  in  retrospect  the  folly  of  human  wil¬ 
fulness.  It  is  such  an  awareness  that  guides  Iphigenie;  through  it  the 
crisis  she  faces  is  ultimately  resolved.  Accordingly,  this  solution  de¬ 
pends  on  a  principle  the  reverse  of  that  which  results  in  Johanna’s 
triumph.  Assertion  of  the  individual  will,  which  ensures  the  latter. 
Is  what  Goethe’s  heroine  deplores  and  seeks  to  avoid. 

Consistent  with  Iphigenie’s  religious  convictions  is  her  attitude  of 
humility.  In  her  distress  she  turns  to  the  gods  as  a  suppliant,  and  it  is 
for  guidance  that  she  prays.  Yet,  though  Johanna  is  in  name  a  saint, 
it  is  anything  but  spiritual  reassurance  she  seeks  in  her  moment  of 
trial: 

Höre  mich,  Gott,  in  meiner  höchsten  Not, 

Hinauf  zu  dir,  in  heißem  Flehenswunsch, 

In  deine  Himmel  send  ich  meine  Seele. 

Du  willst  und  diese  Ketten  fallen  ab. 

Und  diese  Turmwand  spaltet  sich  —  du  halfst 
Dem  Simson,  da  er  blind  war  und  gefesselt. 

Und  seiner  stolzen  Feinde  bittern  Spott 
Erduldete.  — Auf  dich  vertrauend  faßt’  er 
Die  Pfosten  seines  Kerkers  mächtig  an. 

Und  neigto  sich  und  stürzte  das  Gebäude — 

(V,  xi:  3463-65,  3470-76) 

That  this  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  a  Christian  God  seems  incredible. 
It  is,  rather,  in  the  most  nationalistic  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  divine  is  brought  to  a  frankly  military  level.  Moreover,  such 
an  entreaty,  conceived  in  the  heroic  resolve  to  overcome  apparendy 
insuperable  odds,  demonstrates  that  the  Maid  is  in  no  real  sense  trans- 
Bgured.  Unlike  Iphigenie,  who  endures  and  is  sanctiBed  by  her 
suffering,  Johanna  is  confirmed  in  her  original  determination. 

Although  Iphigenie  is  portrayed  in  such  a  way  that  her  stature 
as  a  spiritual  leader  is  established,  the  manner  in  which  Schiller  has 
characterized  Johanna  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  her  as  the  emissary 
of  heaven.  Goethe’s  heroine  is  the  embodiment  of  those  qualities 
which,  as  he  once  observed,  are  distinctive  of  the  great  pjersuasions 
of  faith;  “Zuversicht  und  Ergebung  seien  die  echte  Grundlage  jeder 
besseren  Religion.  Unterordnung  unter  einen  höheren,  die  Ereignisse 
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rtrdnendrn  Willen,  den  wir  nicht  begreifen,  eben  weil  er  höher  als 
unsere  Vernunft  und  unser  Verstand  sei.”**  With  just  such  resignation 
the  priestess  of  Diana  accepts  her  lot.  She  is,  to  be  sure,  deeply 
troubled,  but  her  attitude  is  not  one  of  protest.  Yet,  such  Cotter- 
gebenheit,  which  is  the  essence  of  Iphigenie’s  nature  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  her  faith,  is  a  trait  that  is  curiously  lacking  in  Johanna. 
The  latter  even  regards  her  mission  as  a  hardship  that  has  been  forced 
upon  her.  For  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  in  impressive  contrast, 
tlie  divine  will  to  which  she  submits  is  nothing  arbitrary;  it  is  not 
something  she  feels  as  an  imposition.  In  this  respect,  her  reverence 
is  the  seal  of  a  religious  experience,  which  Joubert  once  aptly 
described  in  an  aphorism  as  an  “indissoluble  engagement.”** 

The  pertinence  of  Joubert’s  formulation  b  further  to  be  observed 
in  the  highly  moral  nature  of  Iphigenie’s  attachments.  Her  allegiance 
to  Thoas  and  the  people  of  Tauris  is  founded  exclusively  on  the 
spiritual  bond  that  unites  them.  Theirs  is  a  sense  of  communion,  as 
her  treatment  of  the  monarch  confirms.  And  her  devotion  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  family  can  hardly  be  represented  as  less.  But, 
while  Iphigenie’s  allegiance  to  her  homeland  is  essentially  an  ethical 
one,  such  a  tie  does  not  exist  for  Johanna.  To  both  her  family  and 
the  court  she  is  largely  an  outsider.  Just  as  her  father  and  sisters  are 
puzzled  by  her  behavior,  Charjes  and  his  supporters  are  overawed 
by  her  performance;  and  this  is  a  measure  of  their  relationship.  She 
i.s  esteemed  for  her  valor  and  the  victory  she  is  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  and,  on  this  basis,  commands  respect  and  admiration. 
Through  her  intrepid  leadership  the  French  are  united  as  never  before 
in  their  effort  to  oppose  the  invader.  Under  these  circumstances,  she 
ij  a  symbol  of  that  resistance,  but  an  attachment  that  could  be  regarded 
as  more  than  political  is  not  evident. 

Even  as  the  heroine  symbolizes  extreme  patriotism,  the  pre- 
domin.antly  secular  level  of  the  Jungfrau  is  revealed  by  another  com¬ 
parison  with  Goethe’s  play.  In  Iphigenie  the  divine  is  a  living  force  — 
so  much  so  that  not  one  character  in  the  drama  questions  the  validity 
of  the  voice  to  which  she  hearkens.  But  so  equivocal  and  dubious  are 
the  voices  —  “the  divine  and  heavenly  voices”  —  which  Johanna 
heeds  that  her  own  father  doubts  their  spiritual  origin  and,  in  point 

Goethes  Gespräche,  ed.  Flodoard  Freiherr  von  Biedermann  (Leip¬ 
zig.  1909),  II,  434. 

n  Pevs4es  (Paris,  1909),  pp.  21-22. 
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of  fact,  categorically  announces  them  to  he  infernal.  Whereupon,  of 
all  those  for  whom  she  has  fought  and  whom  she  has  saved,  not  a 
single  one  (except  Raimond)  remains  loyal  to  her  to  the  end. 

A  further  instance  of  the  disparity  between  the  two  dramas  is 
evident  in  the  appeal  for  humanity.  The  only  complaint  to  be  heard 
from  Iphigenie  —  if  it  can  properly  be  called  that  —  is  against  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrificial  rite:  “O  enthalte  vom  Blut  meine  Hände,”  and 
it  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  mankind.  In  Schiller’s  tragedy  there  is  like¬ 
wise  a  plea  that  is  nominally  for  Menschlichkeit.  This  is  the  boon 
for  which  Johanna  asks  when  a  grateful  Dauphin  would  reward  her. 
In  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Du  Chatel  and  Burgundy, 
she  declares: 

Ein  gQtger  Herr  tut  seine  Pforten  auf 
Für  alle  Gäste,  keinen  schließt  er  aus; 

Frei  wie  das  Firmament  die  Welt  umspannt, 

So  muß  die  Gnade  Freund  und  Feind  umschließen. 

(III,  iv:  20.';4-.')7) 

Such  a  noble  vision  of  harmony  among  men  is,  then,  presumably 
implicit  in  her  entreaty  to  Charles:  “Sei  immer  menschlich,  Herr  .  .  .” 
(Ill,  iv:  2085)  But,  although  she  speaks  with  eloquence  of  the  grace 
that  embraces  friend  and  foe,  this  is  a  remarkable  utterance  from  one 
who  has  not  shown  the  least  compassion  to  the  English.  Even  as  she 
calk  upon  her  sov’ereign  to  be  humane,  she  qualifies  the  petition: 
“Verweigre  nicht  Gerechtigkeit  und  Gnade/  Dem  letzten  deines 
Volks  .  .  .”  (III,  iv:  2089-90;  italics  inserted)  The  justice  and  grace 
she  commends  are  to  be  reserved  for  his  subjects,  and  it  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise.  The  humanity  of  Iphigenie  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  Johanna’s  mission  which,  in  practice,  demands 
the  suppression  of  mercy,  tolerance,  and  understanding.  The  Maid 
must  divest  herself  of  such  feeling,  whereas  the  Greek  priestess  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  baser  human  passions  and  is  haunted  by  the  spectre 
of  inhumanity.  As  a  consequence,  the  validity  of  the  ideal  in  Iphigenie 
does  not  come  into  question  and  is  immediately  experienced,  but  no 
such  claim  can  be  made  for  the  Jungfrau,  in  which  civilized  and  re¬ 
ligious  values  are  frequently  contradicted. 

The  justification  of  the  heroine’s  actions,  then,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  consideration  of  Schiller’s  play.  Incidents  such  as 
her  treatment  of  Montgomery  are  disturbing  and  are,  at  best,  morally 
dubious.  There  is  a  distinctly  felt  need  to  account  for  this  episode 
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and  othen;  Johanna  can  be  defended  only  on  patriotic  grounds.  How 
different  is  the  situation  in  Iphigenie;  no  arbitrary  standard  is  re> 
quired  to  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  priestess.  Integrity  is  the  essence 
of  her  spiritual  being,  and  the  loss  of  this  wholeness  is  the  tragic 
eventuality  confronting  her.  She  is  tormented  by  the  prospect  of  a 
potential  divergence  of  means  and  end  and  cannot  persuade  herself 
to  continue  in  the  deception  of  Thoas.  To  do  so  would  be  the  denial 
of  her  belief  in  a  higher  humanity.  This  ideal  is  far  more  than  secularly 
contrived;  it  is  an  experience  of  what  should  be,  the  awareness  of  a 
universal  ordinance  to  which  she  res’erently  hearkens.  For  this  very 
rea.son  there  is  nowhere  to  be  heard  from  Goethe’s  heroine  a  cry,  such 
as  that  of  Johanna,  that  the  responsibility  for  her  deeds  lies  elsewhere. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  unwillingness  of  Iphigenie  to  pursue  any  course 
of  action  opposed  to  her  religious  beliefs  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
problem  she  faces  to  be  solved  in  a  way  that  is  spiritually  satisfying. 
Ardently  desiring  to  save  the  life  of  her  brother,  she  is  confronted  by 
the  seeming  necessity  of  heeding  Pylades’  counrel.  His  “kluges  Wort” 
holds  the  promise  of  escape,  but,  howes’cr  appealing  this  momentarily 
appears,  it  is  essentially  a  course  dictated  by  expediency;  and  that 
is  not  enough.  Still  more  significant  is  the  awareness  she  reveals  that  to 
condone  what  is  expedient,  even  in  this  instance  when  she  stands  to 
gain  much  for  which  she  has  long  wished,  will  almost  certainly  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  what  she  really  hopes  to  achieve.  Indeed,  she  recog¬ 
nizes  that  such  an  act  would  be  self-limiting  and  observes  of  deception 
that  it  defeats  itself: 

O  weh  der  Lüge!  Sie  befreiet  nicht, 

Wie  jedes  andre  wahrgest) rechne  Wort, 

Die  Brest;  sie  macht  uns  nicht  getrost,  sie  ängstet 
Den,  der  sie  heimlich  schmiedet,  und  sie  kehrt. 

Ein  losgedruckter  Pfeil,  von  einem  Gotte 
Gewendet  und  versagend,  sich  zurück 
Und  trifft  den  Schützen. 

(IV,  i:  1405-11) 

These  words  are  based  on  the  further  conviction  that  the  harmony 
among  men  for  which  she  longs  cannot  be  attained  without  recourse 
to  forces  that  are  consonant  with  the  moral  nature  of  this  goal.  Her 
insight  into  the  family  curse  is  surely  a  factor  in  guiding  her  to  this 
conclusion.  She  has  grasped  a  truth  about  her  own  people  of  which 
Thoas,  the  alien,  must  later  remind  Orest:  “.  ,  .  Doch  führte  sie 
Gewalt  und  List  nicht  immer/  Mit  den  erlangten  Gütern  glücklich 
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heim.”  (V,  vi:  2105-06)  Likewise,  the  healing  of  Orest  has  been  an 
experience  that  could  not  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression  on 
her.**  It  involves  far-reaching  changes  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
past,  and  these  correspond  to  her  own.  Only  when  he  has  yielded  to 
the  persuasiveness  of  a  vision  demonstrating  the  superior  eflectlveness 
of  love  and  forgiveness  to  those  forces  on  which  his  ancestors  depended 
does  his  recovery  seem  assured.  Thus,  she  has  every  reason  to  de¬ 
cline  the  advice  of  Psladcs;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  emulate  the 
disastrous  example  of  her  forebears. 

As  long  as  Iphigenie’s  dilemma  is  considered  solely  in  terms  of 
the  allegiance  to  her  family  or  that  which  she  acknowledges  to  Thoas, 
the  prospect  of  a  solution  appears  impossible,  for  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  justness  of  both  claims.  Still,  these  attachments  seem  com¬ 
petitive  only  until  she  reaffirms  her  subordination  of  self  by  a  simple 
act  of  faith.  She  has  a  higher  obligation  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
it  excludes  her  devotion  neither  to  the  King  nor  to  her  own  people. 
Only  through  this  can  those  ties  be  preserved  and  the  tensions  of 
which  conflict  is  bred  be  transcended.  Accordingly,  while  Pylades 
u’ould  resort  to  deceit  and  Thoas  would  rely  on  armed  might, 
Iphigenie  clings  to  truth,  and  this  is  as  much  the  essence  of  the  ideal 
in  which  she  believes  as  it  is  the  means  through  which  humanity  is  to 
be  reconciled.  Fittingly,  it  is  Orest,  a  member  of  the  race  rightly  ac¬ 
cused  by  Thoas  of  a  long  history  of  treachery,  who  ultimately  ob¬ 
serves: 


Gewalt  und  List,  der  Männer  höchster  Ruhm, 
Wird  durch  die  Wahrheit  dieser  hohen  Seele 
Beschämt  .  .  . 

(V,  vi:  2142-44) 


And  he  expresses  for  Greek  and  Taurian  alike  the  understanding 
that  mankind  is  redeemed  only  by  a  power  above  those  which  divide 
and  destroy  it. 

Truth,  which  means  so  much  to  Iphigenie,  has  likewise  particular 
significance  for  Johanna.  Although  banished  as  a  witch,  she  speaks 
with  confidence  to  the  despairing  R  aimond : 


Siehst  du  dort  die  Sonne 
Am  Himmel  niedergehen — So  gewiß 
Sie  morgen  wiederkehrt  in  ihrer  Klarheit, 


**  A  thorough  consideration  of  Orest’s  healing  is  that  of  James 
Boyd,  Goethe’s  Iphigenie  nuf  Tanris  (Oxford,  1942),  pp.  91-98. 
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So  unauableiblich  kommt  der  Tag  der  Wahrheit! 

(V,  iv:  8193-96) 

She  foresees  the  day  when  she  will  no  longer  be  suspected  of  having 
been  in  league  with  the  devil,  in  effect,  the  day  when  she  will  herself 
be  vindicated;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  respect  that  her  attitude  again 
diffen  from  that  of  Iphigenie.  Whereas  Goethe’s  heroine,  in  utter 
effacement  of  self,  becomes  a  vessel  through  which  the  truth  pre¬ 
vails,  Johanna  adopts  an  almost  proprietary  attitude  towards  it.  For 
Iphigenie  truth  is  a  matter  of  dedication,  that  which  she  serves,  rather 
than  that  by  which  she  would  be  served.  But  the  inevitable  day  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Johanna  is  one  that  is  to  establish  her  for  all  time  as  the 
savior  of  France.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  obvious  that  truth  is  reduced 
to  a  partisan  status.  Johanna  enlists  it  to  support  her  cause,  as  opjxMed 
to  Iphigenie,  for  whom  it  is  primary  and  in  no  sense  exclusive.  In 
Goethe’s  drama  it  is  a  universal  ordinance  before  which  differences  of 
nationality  cea.se  to  exist,  but  there  is  no  such  universality,  no  spiritual 
dimension  to  the  truth  of  which  Johanna  speaks.  An  order  transcending 
the  political  would  be  anathema  to  her  hope  for  a  rehabilitated 
France. 

Critics  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  dilemma  of  the 
Jungfrau  is  a  singularly  private  one,  and  actual  performances  of  the 
play  seem  to  justify  this  contention.’*  Certainly,  no  one  on  the  stage  — 
even  among  those  closest  to  Johanna  —  has  any  idea  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  trial  she  undergoes.  Rather,  it  is  her  role  in  the  struggle 
to  drive  out  the  invaders  of  her  homeland  that  stands  forth.  Yet,  even 
though  the  presentation  of  the  outer  conflict  tends  to  detract  from 
that  within  the  heroine’s  breast,  the  relationship  between  the  two  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  Schiller’s  drama.  The  portent  of 
Johanna’s  amazing  escape  in  an  earlier  scene  of  the  final  act  is  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  against  the  English,  and  this 
is  directly  dependent  on  her  ability  to  recover  from  her  infatuation 
and  to  reassert  leadership.  The  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  reveals  not 
only  the  triumph  of  the  French;  it  is  obviously  intended  to  symbolize 


Cf.  Gerhard  Storz,  Das  Drama  Friedrich  Schillers  (Frankfurt, 
1938),  p.  175;  further,  H.  C.  Mettin, /)cr  politische  Schiller  (Berlin,  1937, 
pp.  49-50.  A  reviewer  of  a  recent  performance  observes:  "Johannas 
irdisches  Wirken  war  überzeugend,  nicht  so  —  und  dies  von  allem  An¬ 
fang  an  —  ihr  Bund  mit  dem  Himmel.”  Max  Högel  writing  in  the 
Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  29  July  1957,  p.  11. 
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the  protagonist’s  certain  attainment  of  a  state  of  sublimity.  But  there 
is  a  deeper  identity  between  these  two  events  that  should  not  be  missed. 
In  spite  of  the  triumphant  finale,  the  spectator  may  feel  uneasy  at  the 
realization  that  the  same  principle  is  fundamental  to  both  Johanna’s 
redemption  and  to  victory  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  source  of  strength  by  which  she  was  sustained  in  her  moment  of 
greatest  anguish  is  in  no  way  an  inspiration  that  could  be  represented 
as  religious.’*  When  c\-erything  was  seemingly  lost  and  she  was  held 
a  captive,  it  was  a  vision  of  victory,  of  delivering  her  troops  and  de¬ 
feating  the  enemy  that  spurred  her  incentive  to  break  out  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  Nor,  as  W.F.  Mainland  has  recently  observed,  can  her 
escape  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  the  consequence  of  divine  inter¬ 
vention:  “The  breaking  of  the  triple  chaias  in  the  last  act  is  not  a 
miracle.  It  is  a  triumph  of  will  aided  by  very  powerful  muscle  .  . 

In  practice,  the  supremacy  of  the  heroine’s  will  over  her  inclination  is 
translated  into  a  dedication  to  duty  which,  when  emulated  by  her 
compatriots,  leads  to  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy  and  gives  the 
impression  that  such  dutifulness  constitutes  self-realization.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  apparent  that  the  outcome  of  Johanna’s  inner  struggle 
is  determined  without  reference  to  any  authority  higher  than  the  ego, 
and  this,  in  itself,  alienates  her  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  at  its  best. 

While  Schiller  has  in  effect  turned  a  saint  into  an  .Amazon,  Goethe 
has  Christianized  a  pagan  maiden.'*  Iphigenie  is  revealed  not  only  as 
the  instrument  but  as  the  embodiment  of  moral  regeneration,  whereas 
Johanna,  in  spite  of  a  mission  that  is  nominally  divine,  actually 
serves  the  state  and  exalts  by  her  own  example  virtues  which,  although 
admirable  in  themselves,  become  morally  equivocal  when  enlisted 
in  such  a  cause.  The  significance  of  her  attainment  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  final  tribute  paid  her:  “Die  Fahne  entfällt  ihr, 
sie  sinkt  tot  darauf  nieder — Alle  stehen  lange  in  sprachloser  Rührung — 
Auf  einen  leisen  Wink  des  Königs  werden  alle  Fahnen  sanft  auf  sie 

’*  Cf.  A.F.C.  Vilmar,  Genehiehte  der  deutschen  National-Literatur, 
15th  ed.  (Marburg  und  Leipzig,  1873),  p.  498:  “.  .  .  das  ist  allerdings 
einer  der  schwersten  Fehler  der  Tragödie,  daß  die  religiöse  Begeisterung 
der  Jungfrau  durch  das  ganze  Stück  nicht  viel  mehr  ist  als  Phrase  .  .  .” 

Schiller  and  the  Changing  Past  (London,  1957),  p.  100. 

‘«Ibid.,  p.  88:  “V/hen  we  see  Johanna  in  battle,  we  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  momentary  reminiscence  of  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons: 
but  Schiller’s  tactful  intention  saves  us  at  least  from  the  excesses  of 
Kleist’s  heroine.” 
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niedei^ebssen,  daß  tie  ganz  davon  bedeckt  wird”  (Final  stage  direc¬ 
tion).  In  contrast  to  the  simple  and  moving  “Lebt  wohl”  of  Thaos, 
which  is  a  token  of  Iphigenie’s  abiding  influence  and  the  vital 
promise  of  a  higher  reality,  the  glorification  of  Johanna’s  supreme 
sacrifice  heralds  nothing  better.  For  the  present  the  enemy  has  been 
repulsed,  but  there  is  neither  assurance  nor  prospect  of  an  enduring 
peace.  Considering  her  achievement  as  such,  the  play  can  properly 
be  described  as  rising  to  a  level  that  is  supersecular  but  not  to  that  of 
Iphigenie,  in  which  the  eternal  prevails  over  the  secular. 

Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  has  been  referred  to  as  Schiller’s 
“höchste  bewußte  Conception.”’^  It  definitely  conforms  to  his  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  tragedy.’*  The  action  turns  on  a  conflict 
within  the  protagonist’s  breast  and  is  to  an  even  greater  degree  a 
demonstration  of  the  will  to  resist  and  overcome  advenity.  In  both 
respects,  the  drama  is  in  keeping  with  Schiller’s  theory,  which 
prescribes  not  only  “Darstellung  der  leidenden  Natur”  but  insists  on 
“Darstellung  des  moralischen  Widerstandes  gegen  das  Leiden.*’^* 
The  heroic  could  scarcely  be  portrayed  more  strikingly  or  sympathet¬ 
ically  than  it  is  in  the  character  of  Johanna.  As  such,  the  play  is  a 
tribute  to  man’s  effort  to  oppose  sufTering  and  hardship,  and  this  is 
the  consolation  it  offers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  expression  of 
admiration  for  a  quality  that  does  not,  at  least  in  this  instance,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  belief  that  mankind  may  ultimately  reach  a  superior 
level  of  morality.  The  chauvinistic  aspect  seems  a  grave  limitation, 
and  just  such  considerations  prompted  Alfred  North  Whitehead  to 
express  concern  about  the  art  of  Richard  Wagner:  “What  I  say  is  that 
an  ideal  of  power  and  glory  appealing  to  racial  saga  is  fatally  easy 
to  misconstrue  and  has.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  misconstrued.  Strug¬ 
gle,  ambition,  heroic  energy  —  these  are  noble,  as  potentially  noble 
as  anything  in  man;  but  when  they  decline  into  mere  love  of  domina¬ 
tion  they  are  evil.”®®  Could  there  be  any  such  hesitation  about  the 

Friedrich  Hebbel.  Sämtliche  Werke,  ed.  R.M.  Werner  (Berlin, 
1903ff.),  II.  Abt.,  Ill,  363. 

Cf.  E.  L.  Stahl,  Friedrich  Schiller's  Drama:  Theory  and  Practice 
(Oxford.  1954),  pp.  116-126. 

Schillers  Sämtliche  Werke,  ed.  E.  von  der  Hellen  (Stuttgart 
and  Berlin,  1904ff.,  Säkular-Ausgabc),  XI,  249.  The  italics  are  in¬ 
serted.  For  a  similar  statement  see  XII.  320. 

Dialogues,  ed.  L.  Price  (New  York,  1954),  p.  81.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  adherence  to  the  heroic  ideal  in  another  of  Schiller’s  plays 
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idealism  of  Iphigenu,  which  is  persuasive  in  every  human  and  civilized 
sense?  It  b  not  the  celebration  of  the  individual  will  but  of  something 
greater  and  higher.  Through  the  suffering  of  the  heroine,  which  is 
inspiringly  borne  and  transcended,  a  universal  order  has  been  af¬ 
firmed,  and  this  affirmation  is  the  basis  of  the  play’s  enduring  appeal. 

In  spite  of  the  striking  contrast  between  the  two  dramas,  Schiller’s 
intention  should  preclude  the  assumption  that  the  fervent  patriotism 
of  Johanna  is  itself  an  objective  of  his  idealism.  The  very  opptosite  Is 
true.  As  did  Goethe,  he  came  to  viesv  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
subsequent  developments  with  uneasiness.  His  interest  was  in  the  fullest 
cultivation  of  human  character  above  and  beyond  the  role  of  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  the  state  in  a  merely  political  sense.** 
Similarly,  the  conclusion  should  be  avoided  that  Goethe’s  heroine  acts 
according  to  principles  that  arc  exclusively  Christian  and  that,  by  in¬ 
ference,  Schiller  was  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Iphigenie  stands  for 
truths  that  Goethe  recognized  in  all  great  persuasions  of  faith  and 
which  he  regarded  as  the  truths  of  a  natürliche  Relision.**  He  was,  in 
fact,  disturbed  about  the  divisive  nature  of  revealed  religions  and 
pointed  to  the  need  for  a  VVeUfrömmigkeit  that  would  embrace  all 
mankind.**  In  concern  about  die  ganze  Menschheit,  Schiller  and 
Goethe  were  at  one.  'Their  close  relationship  was  founded  on  unanim¬ 
ity  of  purpose,  and  this  aim.  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man.  is  the 
deeper  authentication  of  their  endeavor. 

University  of  Nebraska 

is  discussed  by  Use  Appelbaum-Graham,  "Goethe’s  Iphigenie  and  Schil¬ 
ler’s  Braut  v€ni  Mrggina."  Publications  of  the  English  Goethe  Society 
(Cardiff,  1948),  n.s.  XVII,  70;  “And  obedience  to  this  ideal  exacts 
another  sacrifice  from  those  that  profess  it:  it  is  surrender  to  chaos.” 

**  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  Briefe  über  die  äethetieehe 
Erziehung  dee  Meneehen.  A  concise  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Ankiindigunsr”  to  Die  Horen.  Werke  (Säkular-Aussrabe),  XVI.  151-152: 
"Aber  je  mehr  das  beschränkte  Interesse  der  Gegenwart  die  Gemüter  in 
Spannung  tetrt,  einengt  und  unterjocht,  desto  dringender  wird  das 
Bedürfnis,  durch  ein  allgemeines  und  höheres  Interesse  an  dem,  was 
rein  meneehlieh  und  über  allen  Einfluß  der  Zeiten  erhaben  ist,  sie  wieder 
in  Freiheit  zu  setzen,  und  die  politisch  geteilte  Welt  unter  der  Fahne 
der  Wahrheit  und  Schönheit  wieder  zu  vereinigen.”  Schiller’s  italics. 

**  For  Goethe’s  contrast  of  geoffenbarte  and  natürliche  Religion,  cf. 
especially  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  I,  4;  Werke  (Weimar- Ausgabe), 
XXVI. 

**  In  Wilhelm  Meistere  Wanderjahre,  Werks  (Weimar-Ausgabe), 
XXIV,  378. 
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Schillen  Einstellung  zu  Goethes  Egmont  hat  ihren  literarischen 
Niederschlag  in  zweifacher  Art  gefunden,  in  seiner  Kritik  vom  Jahre 
1788  und  in  seiner  Bühnenbearbeitung  aus  dem  Jahre  1796.  Die 
Rezension  mit  dem  Titel  ('brr  “Egmont*’,  Traurrspifl  von  Goethe 
wurde  von  Schiller  noch  vor  seinem  enten  persönlichen  Zusam¬ 
mentreffen  mit  Goethe  in  Weimar  verfaßt  und  am  20.  September 
1788  in  der  Allgemeinen  Literatur-Zeitung,  Jena,  veröffentlicht. 
Sc  hillcrs  Bühnenfassung  des  Egmont,  von  Goethe  bereits  im  September 
1 794  erbeten,  wurde  von  Schiller  rum  Gastspiel  Ifflands  am  Weimarer 
Theater  im  Frühjahr  1796  fertiggestePt.  Die  zwei  Stellungnahmen 
liegen  also  um  acht  Jahre  auseinander,  um  jene  acht  Jahre,  in  denen, 
wie  wir  aus  der  Geschichte  und  von  Goethe  selbst  wissen,  die  “Miß¬ 
verständnisse”  zw’ischen  den  beiden  “Antipoden”  bereinigt  wurden, 
und  ihre  gegenseitige  Annäherung  in  menschlicher  und  dichterischer 
Beziehung  stattfand. 

Scheinen  uns  somit  die  beiden  Stellungnahmen  Schillers  zu  Goethes 
Egmont  in  ihrem  zeitlichen  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  Schiller-Goethe 
Verhältnis  von  Bedeutung,  so  glauben  wir  auch  umgekehrt  aus  eben 
diesen  Stellungnahmen  das  Schiller-Goethe  Verhältnis  in  seiner  Ent¬ 
wicklung  in  jenen  bedcut.samen  Jahren  verfolgen  und  ausdeuten  zu 
können.  Denn  wenn  Gundolf  in  seinem  Buch  über  Goethe  sagt;  “Der 
schöpferische  Mensch  tut  und  erleidet  nichts,  bewegt  und  entwickelt 
nichts,  was  nicht  ein  Bild  von  ihm  machte,  was  nicht  seine  Gestalt  ewig 
festlegte,  und  er  hinterläßt  kein  Gebild,  kein  Werk,  kein  Bild  von 
sich,  worin  nicht  seine  Lebensbewegung  fühlbar  und  wirksam  wäre”,* 
so  bedeutet  dies,  daß  Leben  und  Werk  eines  schöpferischen  Menschen 
so  eng  miteinander  verbunden  sind,  daß  eine  Deutung  beider,  der 
Lebensbewegung  aus  dem  Werke  und  des  Werkes  aus  der  Lebens¬ 
bewegung,  in  wechselseitiger  Interpretation  ermöglicht  wird.  Auch  die 
Stellungnahme  Schillers  zu  Goethes  Egmont  macht  hierin  keine  Aus¬ 
nahme.  Sie  ist  Ausfluß,  Gebild  der  geistig-leiblichen  Einheit  des 
Dichters,  Ausdruck  seiner  Eigenart  zu  einem  bestimmten  Zeitpunkt, 
unter  bestimmten  Lebensverhältnis.sen.  In  diesem  Sinne  will  es  uns 


'Friedrich  Gundolf,  Goethe  (Berlin,  192.5),  Einleitung.  Zitiert  als 
Gundolf. 
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eine  dankbare  Aufgabe  scheinen,  Schillers  Stellungnahme  zu  Goethes 
Egmont  im  Hinblick  auf  sein  Verhältnis  zu  Goethe  und  seiner  Kunst 
zu  interpretieren. 

Freiheit  war  für  Schiller  ein  allumfassender  Begriff.  Die  Welt¬ 
geschichte  war  ihm  Kampf  und  Fortschritt  der  Menschheit  zur  Frei¬ 
heit.  Politische  Freiheit,  soziale  Freiheit,  Gedankenfreiheit  wurden  ihm 
zu  Hiemen  und  Leitmotiven  seiner  ersten  Dramen.  Diese  waren 
“ungeregelte  Producte  seiner  stürmischen  Einbildungskraft  und  zum 
Theil  ein  Ausfluß  seiner  erbitterten  Stimmung  gegen  Hofverderbnis 
wie  gegen  persönlichen  äußern  Lebcnsdruck.*’^  Noch  als  Schiller  im 
Jahre  1787  in  Weimar  eintraf,  waren  seine  Kenntnisse  im  Grunde 
höchst  mangelhaft.  An  gründliche  historische  und  philosophische 
Studien  hatte  er  während  seiner  Sturm  und  Drang-Periode  nicht 
gedacht.  Ein  ästhetisches  Bewusstsein  mit  festen  Ausgängen  und 
Zielpunkten  hatte  ihn  bei  seinen  Jugendgedichten  und  Jugenddramen 
nicht  geleitet.  Er  empfand,  wie  weit  er  in  allen  diesen  Punkten  hinter 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Wieland  und  Herder  zurückstand,  denen  er  sich 
doch  an  natürlichem  Beruf  für  die  Dichtkunst  gewachsen  oder  selbst 
überlegen  fühlte.*  Um  seinen  Mangel  an  historischer  Bildung,  an 
Lebenserfahrung,  an  psychologischer  Deutung,  an  Sicht  der  Zusam¬ 
menhänge  im  Weltcngetriebe  auszugleichen,  wendet  er  sich  mit 
äußerster  Energie  geschichtlichen  und  philosophischen  Studien  zu. 
Im  Frühjahr  1788  vollendet  er  seine  Geschichte  des  Abfalls  der  vereinig¬ 
ten  Niederlande  und  im  Sommer  1788  übernimmt  er  die  Rezension 
des  Egmont  als  eine  der  vielen  journalistischen  Aufgaben,  die  er  damals 
zum  Leberuunterhalt  betrieb. 

Die  Enttäuschungen  und  die  daraus  resultierenden  unangenehmen 
Empfindungen,  die  Schiller  in  seiner  ersten  Zeit  in  Weimar  beim 
Umgang  mit  der  ihm  gegenüber  sehr  zurückhaltenden  Weimarer 
vornehmen  Welt  erlebt  hatte,  hatte  er  auch  auf  den  noch  in  Italien 
weilenden  Goethe  übertragen,  da  er  ihn  als  den  eigentlichen  lenkenden 
Geist  jenes  Zirkels  ansah,  der  in  “stolzer  Verachtung  aller  Sp>eculation’’ 
und  in  einem  “bis  zur  Affectation  getriebenen  Attachement  an  die 
Natur  und  einer  Resignation  in  die  fünf  Sinne”  dahinlcbte.  “Goethens 

*  H.  MarggrafT,  Schülers  und  Körners  Freundschaftsbund  (Leipzig, 
1859),  S.  88. 

*  Vgl.  ebd.  S.  87  f.  und  Brief  Schiller  an  Huber  vom  28.  August 
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Geist  hat  alle  Menschen,  die  sich  zu  seinem  Zirkel  zählen,  gemodelt*’/ 
schreibt  er  am  12.  August  1787  an  Körner. 

Goethe  zum  Willkomm  formuliert  daher  Schiller  seine  Rezension 
des  Egmont  in  vollem  Bewusstsein  seiner  eigenen  Anlage  als  Denker 
und  Dichter.  Eingedenk  seiner  neuerworbenen  Geschichtskenntnisse 
und  fußend  auf  den  Erfolgen  seiner  dramatischen  Dichtungen  beim 
großen  Publikum  fühlt  er  sich  berufen,  Goethe  als  Sachverständiger 
und  Sprecher  der  “neuen  Generation"  gleichberechtigt,  ja  wenn  nicht 
sogar  überlegen  entgegenzutreten.  Gewohnt,  seiner  Idealitätsrichtung 
gemäß,  die  ihn  anspomte,  nach  immer  Höherem  und  Vollkom¬ 
menerem  zu  streben,  sogar  seine  eigenen  Produkte  nachträglich  einer 
herben  Kritik  zu  unterziehen,  legte  er  auch  an  Goethes  Werk  die 
ideellen  Maßstäbc  an,  die  er  sich  in  philosophischer  Spekulation  enteilt 
hatte,  und  zergliederte  und  betrachtete  das  Stück  unter  den 
dramatischen  und  geistig-sittlichen  Forderungen,  die  ihm  auch  für 
seine  eigenen  Dichtungen  maßgeblich  waren.  Wenn  Goethe  einmal 
später  über  Schillen  Verhältnis  zu  Dichtungen  anderer  sagt:  “Er 
handelte  oft  zu  sehr  nach  einer  vorgefaßten  Idee,  ohne  hinlängliche 
Achtung  vor  dem  Gegenstände,  der  zu  behandeln  war,”*  oder  wenn 
Cysarz  schreibt:  “Schiller  war  kein  Horcher  und  Taster,  sondern  ein 
Geist,  der  gibt,  nicht  empfängt”,*  so  scheint  unt  damit  Schillers  Aus¬ 
gangspunkt  zu  seiner  Kritik  gekennzeichnet,  da  er  mit  dieser  Rezension 
zweifellos  seinen  eigenen  poetischen  Standpunkt  gegenüber  Goethe 
präzisieren  und  seine  Unabhängigkeit,  besonders  auch  von  Goethe, 
unwiderleglich  dartun  wollte.^  Trotz  dieser  Absicht  Schillers  und  des 
in  ihm  schlummernden  Gefühls  der  Rivalität,  das  sich  erst  in  einem 
Brief  vom  9.  März  1789  gegenüber  Körner  aussprach,  indem  er 
schrieb:  “Dieser  Mensch,  dieser  Goethe  ist  mir  einmal  im  Wege,  und 
er  erinnert  mich  so  oft,  daß  das  Schicksal  mich  hart  behandelt  hat”,* 
und  Victor  Hehns  bestätigender  Ansicht,  daß  Schiller  zur  Zeit  der 
Abfassung  der  Rezension  “gegen  Goethe  feindlich  gestimmt  war”,* 

*  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Körner;  von  1781  bis  zum 
Tode  Schillers  (Stuttgart  und  Berlin,  o.J.),  I,  108. 

»  Goethes  Gespräche,  hrsg.  von  Woldemar  Freiherr  von  Biedermann 
(Leipzig,  1889-1896),  VII,  23  f.  Zitiert  als  Goethes  Gespräche. 

•Herbert  Cysarz,  Schiller  (Halle/Saale,  1934),  S.  135. 

^Vgl.  Hermann  Grimm,  Goethe  (Berlin,  1894)  S.  344  f.  und  Otto 
Hamack,  Schiller  (Berlin,  1905),  S.  177  f. 

•  Op.  dt.  II,  37, 

»  Goethe  -  Jahrbuch,  VI,  324. 
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durchzieht  doch,  mit  Ausnahme  der  ofTensichtlich  persönlichen  Spitze 
über  die  “unübertreffliche  Manier”  in  der  Zeichnung  von  hingebungs¬ 
voll  liebenden  Frauencharakteren,  die  ganze  Kritik  warme  Verehrung 
und  herzliche  Begeisterung  für  das  Genie  des  großen  Dichters.  Und 
wir  werden  an  jene  Briefstelle  Körners  erinnert,  in  der  dieser  über 
Schiller  in  seiner  Einstellung  zu  seinen  Mitmenschen  urteilt:  “Irgend¬ 
eine  lebhafte  Idee,  durch  die  ein  berauschendes  Gefühl  Deiner  Über¬ 
legenheit  bei  Dir  entsteht,  verdtängt  zwar  zuweilen  eine  Zeitlang  alle 
persönliche  Anhänglichkeit;  aber  das  Bedürfnis  zu  lieben  und  geliebt 
zu  werden  kehrt  bald  bei  Dir  zurück.”*' 

Gemäß  seiner  Denk-  und  Verfahrensweise,  vom  Allgemeinen  zum 
Besonderen  fortzuschreiten,  beginnt  Schiller  seine  Rezension  zunächst 
mit  der  Stoffwahl  des  tragischen  Dichters  und  zählt  damit  die  drei 
Kategorien  auf,  die  er  innerhalb  der  Tragödiengattung  unterscheidet 
Nachdem  er  darauf  hingewiesen  hat,  daß  die  Charaktertragödie  erst 
durch  Shakesp>eare  ins  Leben  gerufen  wurde,  erwähnt  er  Goethes 
Götz  von  Berlichingen, als  das  erste  deutsche  Muster  dieser  Gattung 
und  ordnet  nun  auch  den  Egmont  der  gleichen  Kategorie  bei.  Die 
Einheit  des  Stückes,  der  Zusammenhang  der-  “einzelnen  Handlungen 
und  Gemälde”  scheint  ihm  nur  durch  den  Charakter  gegeben,  “der 
an  allen  Anthcil  nimmt,  auf  den  sich  alle  beziehen.”  Ein  Rezensent 
für  die  Neue  Bibliothek  der  schönen  Wissenschaften  und  der  freyen 
Künste  antwortet  darauf  im  Jahre  1789:  “Wenn  wir  dieses  Trauerspiel 
als  bloße  Dantcllung  des  Charakters  des  Grafen  ansehen,  so  finden 
wir  zwar  eine  Menge  Scenen,  Situationen  und  einzelner  Züge,  die 
dieser  Absicht  auf  das  vollkommenste  entsprechen,  und  zu  keinem 
andern  Zweck  angebracht  scheinen,  als  diesen  Charakter  recht  zu 
gründen  und  hervortreten  zu  lassen;  aber  auf  der  andern  Seite  finden 
wir  dann  wiederum  so  viel  müßiges  und  zweckloses,  welches  wir  unter 
keinen  bestimmten  Gesichtspunkt  zu  stellen  vermögen.”**  Und  er  führt 
weiter  aus,  daß  Goethe  in  den  Charakter  Egmonts  die  Ursache 
der  Begebenheiten  gelegt  hätte,  daß  “gerade  jene  Eigenschaften,  jene 
oft  unzeitige  Fröhlichkit,  Unbesonnenheit  und  Unbefangenheit” 
seinen  Tod  bereiten.  “Aus  diesem  Gesichtspunkt  betrachtet”,  endigt 
der  Rezensent  seinen  Beweis  zum  inneren,  nicht  nur  äußerlichen 

>®0p.  eit.  II,  117. 

**  Neue  Bibliothek  der  tehönen  Wissenschaften  und  der  freyen 
Künste  (Leipzig,  1789),  Bd.  38,  Stück  1,  Pag.  110-163,  und  Bd.  39, 
Stück  1,  Pag.  81-134. 
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Zusammenhang  des  Werkes,  “schließen  sich  alle  Theilc  dieses  Stückes 
zu  einem  vollkommenen  Ganzen  zusammen.  Da  ist  nichts  müßiges, 
nichts  zweckloses.  Alles  hängt  auf  das  schönste  zusammen;  und  die 
Scenen  selbst,  welche  bloß  dazu  erfunden  scheinen,  den  Charakter 
Egmonts  zu  entwickeln,  zeigen  uns  auch  zu  gleicher  Zeit  die  Quellen 
künftiger  Begebenheiten,  den  Keim  wichtiger  Eräugnisse.’* 

Aber  gerade  das  Dämonl^hc  im  C>harakter  Egmonts,  das  diesen 
unaufhaltsam  seinem  tragischen  Schicksal  entgegentreibt,  und  dessen 
Darstellung  Goethes  tiefempfundenes  Anliegen  war,  worauf  er  sich 
unter  Verzicht  auf  alle  äußerlichen  dramatischen  Möglichkeiten  bei 
der  Gestaltung  des  Werkes  nahezu  ausschließlich  konzentrierte,  “diesen 
innersten  Ilerzton  des  Werkes*’,’“  wie  Melitta  Gerhard  fonnuliert. 
vermochte  Schiller  damals  bei  seiner  fehlenden  Lebenserfahrung  und 
seiner  der  Naturbeobachtung  abgewandten,  rein  spekulativen  Denkart 
nicht  zu  erfassen.  Er,  der  kraftvolle  Naturen,  gewaltige  Taten,  Wil* 
lensmenschcn  darzustellen  als  Aufgabe  des  Dramatikers  ansah,  dessen 
Tragik  hervorgeht  aus  seiner  Grundtendenz,  “das  absolute  Ideal  zu 
erreichen,  das  Sittliche  zu  verwirklichen,  welches  ihm  auf  Grund  einer 
a  priori  gegebenen  Weltordnung  vorschwebte,  kraft  kategorischen 
Imperativs”,’*  konnte  sich  auch  nicht  im  entferntesten  vorstellen.  wie 
ein  Dichter  einen  Egmont  überhaupt  zum  Helden  eines  Trauerspiels 
wählen  könne.’* 

Die  Verkennung  dessen,  was  Goethe  soiiiem  Egmont  gegeben  hatte, 
ließ  Schiller  nicht  nur  die  Mängel  der  mehr  epischen  als  dramatischen 
Komposition  unterstreichen,  sondern  veranlaßte  ihn  auch  als  geborenen 
Dramatiker,  der  wohl  wußte,  daß  nur  ein  heroischer  Charakter  ein 
wirklich  tragLsches  Schicksal  erfährt,  gegen  alle  jene  Eigenschaften 
Egmonts  zu  opponieren,  die  Goethe,  gemäß  seiner  Konzeption  des 
Tragischen  als  “Leiden”’®  und  seiner  Ab.sicht,  das  Dämonische  zu 
personifizieren,  seinem  Helden  verliehen  hatte,  und  die  nach  Schiller 
nicht  nur  die  historische  Wahrheit  verletzten,  sondern  auch  das 
“Intere.sse  seines  Gegenstandes  schwächten,  statt  es  zu  erheben.” 
Schiller  ging  von  seinen  geistig-sittlichen  Forderungen  aus,  von  einem 
absoluten  Ideal  in  einer  a  priori  angenommenen  Weltordnung,  und 
so  war  sein  Hauptvorwurf  und  sein  bezeichnendes  Verdikt,  daß  Eg- 

Melitta  Gerhard,  Schiller  (Bern,  1950),  S.  169. 

’»Gundolf,  S.  148. 

'*  Vgl.  Hamack,  Schiller,  S.  178. 

’*Vgl.  Gundolf,  S.  147  f. 
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mont  kein  großer  Charakter  sei.  Da  er  in  ihm  nichts  sieht,  was 
Goethe  ihm  gegeben  hat,  so  vermißt  er  in  ihm  alles,  was  ihn,  seiner 
Meinung  nach,  überhaupt  zum  Helden  einer  Tragödie  hätte  machen 
können. 

Vor  allem  moniert  Schiller,  daß  Goethe  Egmont  Frau  und  Kinder 
genommen,  ihn  zu  einem  Junggesellen  und  leichtsinnigen  Liebhaber 
gemacht  hätte,  und  uns  so  “um  das  rührende  Bild  eines  Vaters,  eines 
liebenden  Gemahls"  gebracht  liahc,  um  uns  statt  dessen  “einen  Lieb¬ 
haber  von  ganz  gewöhnlichem  Schlag  dafür  zu  geben,  der  .  .  .  zwey 
Geschöpfe  unglücklich  macht,  'um  die  sinnenden  Runzeln  von  seiner 
Stirn  wegzubaden’."  Die  Wiedergabe  der  historischen  Verstrickung  des 
Helden,  sein  Tod  in  Aufopferung  für  die  Familie,  hätte  ihm,  meint 
Schiller,  unsere  Achtung  für  seinen  Verstand  bewahrt  und  sein  Ver¬ 
halten  zusammenhängend  und  menschlich  verständlich  erscheinen 
lassen.  Schiller  also  sucht  in  seinem  Idealismus  nach  einer  sittlichen 
Begründung  für  das  Verhalten  des  Helden,  denn,  wie  Köster  schreibt: 
“Die  Sorglosigkeit  schien  ihm  kein  tragisches  Motiv."^*  “Für  die 
poetische  und  menschliche  Schönheit,  welche  in  dieser  ganz  in  sich 
selbst  ruhenden,  die  Welt  liebenden,  aber  nicht  überschätzenden,  das 
Leben  genießenden,  aber  es  auch  zu  opfern  bereitwilligen  Gestalt  zur 
Erscheinung  kam,  hatte  der  in  stets  mühsamem  Ringen  gegen  die 
Unbilden  des  Lebens  sich  behauptende  Kritiker  kein  Verständnis",*^ 
stellt  Hamack  fest.  Und  Hehn  urteilt,  Schiller  hätte  den  Egmont 
rezensiert  “wie  ein  altkluger  Philister.”** 

Schiller  erfaßte  damals  weder  den  Charakter  Egmonts  und  dessen 
Bedeutung  für  die  innere  Einheit  des  Stückes,  noch  wurde  ihm  vol¬ 
lends  klar,  daß  das  Dramatische  keineswegs  an  das  Tragische  ge¬ 
bunden  ist,  auch  wenn  er  zugibt,  daß  Goethes  Werk  der  Aristotelischen 
Forderung  gerecht  wird.  Schiller  erkannte  zwar  mit  Recht,  daß  dem 
Egmont  die  dramatische  Steigerung  und  Spannung  der  Handlung 
fehlt,  daß  der  Held  mehr  durch  sein  Verhalten  als  durch  seine  Taten 
zu  Grunde  geht,  aber  er  übersah  zum  Beispiel  völlig,  daß  die  Li-bes- 
szenen  mit  Klärchen  wohl  am  meisten  das  Gefühl  des  Tragischen 
durch  den  Gegensatz  des  Idylls  zur  arglistigen  Umwelt  und  des  von 
dort  heraufkommenden  Unheils  erwecken.  Wenn  er  auch  den 
tragischen  Erfolg  des  Stückes  konstatiert,  so  bleibt  er  uns  bei  all  seinen 


Albert  Köster,  Schiller  als  Dramaturg  (Berlin,  1891),  S.  8. 
”  Op.  eit.  S.  178. 

«  Goethe  -  Jahrbuch,  VI,  334. 
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dramatischen  Einwänden  die  Erklärung  schuldig,  warum  denn  nun 
“trotzdem”  dieser  Erfolg  erreicht  wird.  Cysarz  scheint  uns  den  Sund¬ 
punkt  und  das  Verhältnis  Schillers  zu  Goethes  Werken  zur  Zeit  der 
Rezension  richtig  zu  deuten  und  diese  rigorose  wie  geniale  Besprechung 
als  nur  zu  jener  Zeit  möglich  festzulegen,  wenn  er  schreibt:  “So  weit 
und  willig  Schiller  zumindest  Goethe  sich  öffnet,  der  Mensch  gewor¬ 
denen  Natur  und  Form,  der  Dichtung  Goethes  vermag  auch  der 
Schöpfer  des  Carlos  noch  nirgends  wahlverwandt  zu  begegnen.  Die 
volle  Erkenntnis  Goethes  wird  erst  dein  Theoretiker  Schiller  zuteil.”'" 

Als  Schiller  nach  Vollendung  seiner  Rezension,  aber  noch  vor 
deren  Erscheinen.  Goethe  zum  ersten  Mal  begegnete,  spürte  er  beun¬ 
ruhigend,  daß  Goethe  jenes  vollkommene  Menschentum  lebte,  das 
er  nur  ei'grübelte.  “Vieles,  was  mir  jetzt  noch  interessant  ist,  was  ich 
noch  zu  wünschen  und  zu  hoffen  hahi>,  hat  seine  Epoche  bei  ihm 
durchlebt”,  schreibt  er  am  12.  September  1788  an  Körner,  “er  ist  mir 
(an  Jahren  weniger,  als  an  Lebenserfahrung  und  Selbstentwicklung) 
so  weit  voraus,  daß  wir  unterwegs  nie  mehr  Zusammenkommen  wer¬ 
den;  und  sein  ganzes  Wesen  ist  schon  von  Anfang  her  anders  angelegt, 
als  das  meinige,  seine  Welt  ist  nicht  die  meinige,  unsere  Vorstel- 
lungsarten  scheinen  wesentlich  verschieden.  Indessen  schließt  sich’s 
aus  einer  solchen  Zusammenkunft  nicht  sicher  und  gründlich.  Die  Zeit 
wird  das  Weitere  lehren.”**  Sc}\iller  erkannte  also  bereits  bei  dieser 
ersten  Begegnung  im  großen  Kreise  die  Gegensätzlichkeiten,  die  natur¬ 
gegeben  und  individuell  ausgeprägt  in  ihren  Persönlichkeiten  lagen, 
er  äußert  auch  seine  Zweifel  darüber,  ob  sie  je  überbriiekbar  sein 
würden,  aber  schon  seine  letzten  Sätze  deuten  seine  Hoffnung  an, 
daß  eine  zukünftige  Entwicklung  wohl  dazu  beitragen  möge.  “Schil¬ 
ler  weiß”,  schreibt  Witkop  in  diesem  Zusammenhang,  “Goethe  ist  die 
Lebens-  und  Naturkraft,  die  Weltgestalt,  die  seines  Wesens  Ergänzung 
ist.”** 

So  strebt  Schiller  der  Erfassung  der  Goetheschen  Welt  zu,  liest  in 
deutschen  oder  französischen  Übersetzungen  Homer  und  die  Tragiker 
und,  wie  Goethe  in  Kunst  und  Natur,  so  sucht  er  in  der  Kantischen 
Philosophie  nach  den  Urformen  und  Gesetzen  des  Lebens.  “Wenn  er 
Kants  Athetik  weiterbildet,  so  ist  es  nicht  nur  das  abstrakte  Wesen 
der  Kunst,  so  is  es  immer  schon  Goethes  Wesen  und  Werk,  das  er 

'»  Op,  eit,  S,  135. 

Op.  eit.  I,  255. 

**  Philipp  Witkop,  Goethe  (Stuttgart  und  Berlin,  1931),  S.  252. 
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ergründen  und  deuten  möchte.  Sein  BegrifT  der  ‘schönen  Sittlichkeit', 
seine  Deutung  der  Schönheit  als  ‘Freiheit  in  der  Erscheinung’  schlagen 
die  Brücke  von  Kant  zu  Goethe”,**  fonnuliert  Witkop.  So  festigte 
und  bildete  sich  Schiller  nach  seinen  Sturm  und  Drang*Jahren  zu 
einer  neuen  Menschlichkeit,  die  dem  Ideal  der  Antike  nachstrebte. 
Unter  dem  EinfluU  seiner  Studien,  seiner  Umgebung  und  seiner 
Selbstkritik  wich  auch  die  Unausgeglichenheit  seines  Wesens  und 
machte  einer  mehr  harmonischen  Persönlichkeit  Platz.  Er  blieb  sich 
seines  idealistischen  Strebens  und  seines  eigenen  Wertes  voll  bewußt, 
doch  schloß  er  sich  nun  auch  der  Wertung  anderer  und  ihrer  Werke 
mehr  auf,  als  ihm  dies  in  seiner  subjektiven  Einstellung  bisher  möglich 
gewesen  war.  Er  bewies  dies  in  seiner  genialen  Charakteristik  Goethes 
im  Brief  vom  23.  August  1794.  Wenn  er  über  Goethe  schreibt:  “Sie 
nehmen  die  ganze  Natur  zusammen,  um  über  das  Einzelne  Licht  zu 
bekommen;  in  der  Allheit  ihrer  Erscheinungsarten  suchen  Sie  den 
Erklärungsgrund  für  das  Individuum  auf.  Von  der  einfachen  Or¬ 
ganisation  steigen  Sie,  Schritt  vor  Schritt,  zu  der  mehr  verwickelten 
hinauf,  um  endlich  die  verwickeltste  von  allen,  den  Menschen, 
genetisch  aus  den  Materialen  des  ganzen’  Naturgebäudes  zu  er 
bauen”,**  so  empfinden  svir  Schiller  in  so  tiefer  Einsicht  in  Goethes 
Persönlichkeit  und  poetisches  Schaffen,  daß  ihm  zu  diesem  Zeitpunkt 
auch  wohl  der  Egmont  in  seiner  psychologischen  Anlage,  in  seiner 
dämonischen  Eigenart  klar  gewesen  ist. 

Goethe  aber  erkannte  in  Schiller  nun  den  kongenialen  Geist,  mit 
dem  er  “gemeinschaftlich  arbeiten  könne.”**  Und  so  scheint  es  uns  kein 
Wunder,  daß  er  ihm.  trotz  dessen  Rezension  vom  Jahre  1788,  seinen 
Egmont  zur  dramaturgischen  Bearbeitung  überläßt.  Goethe  war  sich 
selbst  über  die  dramatischen  Mängel  dieses  Werkes,  die  Schiller 
gerügt  hatte,  im  Klaren.  “Nun  steht  das  Stück  da.  mehr,  wie  cs 
sein  konnte,  als  wie  es  sein  sollte”,**  hatte  er  aus  Italien  geschrieben 
und  sich  eingehend  mit  dem  Gang  des  Stückes,  den  Charakteren  und 
den  Verhältnissen  befaßt,  ohne  etwas  zu  finden,  “was  er  abzukürzen 
hätte.”**  Für  eine  Theateraufführung  aber  war  das  Stück  zu  lang. 

2*  Ebd.  S.  254. 

Briefweehfpl  zwiKchrn  Schiller  uvH  Goethe-  (Stuttgart  und  Berlin, 
O.J.),  I,  30. 

Vgl.  ebd.  I,  33. 

Goethes  Briefe  (Weimar,  1887-1902),  VIII,  365  f. 

-*  Vgl.  Italienische  Reise  Zweiter  römischer  Aufenthalt,  Goethes 
Werke  (Berlin,  1868-1879),  Theil  24.  S.  457  f. 
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und  so  bot  er  es  Schiller  zur  Bearbeitung  an,  “weil  er  es  selbst  nicht 
wagte.”*^ 

Für  Schiller  aber  war  der  Egmont,  wie  er  in  seiner  Rezension  1788 
ausgeführt  hatte,  ein  Charakterdrama  vom  Typ  des  Macbeth  und 
Richard  III,  dessen  einzelne  Handlungen  und  Gemälde  nur  durch 
den  Charakter  zusammcngehalten  werden.  Mag  er  auch  diesen 
Charakter  in  dessen  psychologischer  Anlage  und  dämonischer  Eigenart 
durch  sein  fortschreitend  gründlicheres  Eingehen  auf  Goethes  Persön¬ 
lichkeit  und  Werk  und  im  Gedankenaustausch  mit  dem  Autor  mit 
der  Zeit  voll  erkennen,  so  fehlt  dem  Dramatiker  Schiller  doch  durch- 
gehends,  wie  Borcherdt  es  ausdrückt,  “der  Sinn  für  die  epische 
Totalität  des  Lebens,  die  sich  in  Goethes  Dichtung  ausformt.”**  Goethe 
hatte  mit  Maßhaltung  eine  Shakespearesche  Technik  angewandt  und 
die  Szenen  und  Personen  bewoißt  in  einen  rhytmischen  Wechsel  geord¬ 
net  und  so  miteinander  verknüpft,  daß  ein  seinem  Totalitätsemp¬ 
finden  entsprechender  und  gleichzeitig  dafür  charakteristischer 
Zusammenhang  entstand,  dessen  Wohlgefälligkeit  und  tieferer  Sinn 
wohl  mehr  empfunden  als  logisch  nachgewiesen  werden  kann.  Schiller 
aber  kommt  es  auschließlich  auf  eine  Steigerung  der  dramatisch¬ 
theatralischen  Wirkung  des  Stückes  an,  auch  wenn  es  auf  Kosten  der 
poetisch-lyrischen  Schönheit  geht,  “Schiller  schaltete”,  schreibt  Har- 
nack,  “nach  seiner  gewaltsamen  Art  mit  dem  Stück  sehr  frei,  um  es  zu 
einem  straffen,  wirkungsvoll  sich  aufbauenden  Bühnenstück  zu 
machen.  Im  einzelnen  natürlich  mit  viel  Geschick;  im  ganzen  aber 
doch  nicht  mit  glücklichem  Gelingen.  Das  Stück  widerstrebte  seiner 
ganzen  Anlage  nach  dieser  orthopädischen  Behandlung;  es  wurde 
ärmer  und  gröber,  und  doch  als  Ganzes  nicht  dramatisch.”** 

Denn  grundsätzlich  vermochte  Schiller  den  Charakter  Egmonts 
nicht  zu  ändern,  wenn  er  nicht  die  gesamte  Grundlage  des  Stückes, 
jede  innere  Folgerichtigkeit  der  Handlung  vernichten  wollte.  Er 
näherte  ihn  jedoch  seiner  eigenen  Erlebnissphäre  an,  indem  er  ihn 
männlicher  und  aktiver  gestaltete,  als  er  bei  Goethe  vorgesehen  war. 
Er  verdeutlichte  seine  innere  Verfassung  durch  äußere  Mittel,  wie  er 
auch  Klärchen  nicht  als  ungebundenes  Naturkind  wie  bei  Goethe, 
sondern  als  ein  ganz  gewöhnliches,  wenn  auch  tapferes  und  ehr- 

Vgl.  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Lotte  (Stuttgart  und 
Berlin,  1905),  Bd.  1,  Buch  3,  Nr.  388. 

**  H.  H.  Borcherdt  in  Schillers  Werke  (Weimar,  1949),  XIII,  304. 

»»  Op.  cit  S.  298. 
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geiziges  Rürgermädchen  zeichnete.  In  dieser  Eigenart  hätte  sie  einem 
Egmont  wohl  kaum  genügt,  sie  kurz  \'or  seinem  Tode  im  Traum  ab 
Göttin  der  Freiheit  zu  sehen.  Dementsprechend  strich  Schiller  auch 
die  figürliche  Darstellung  der  Vision,  die  er  schon  in  seiner  Rezension 
ab  “Salto  mortale  in  eine  Opemwelt“  bezeichnet  hatte,  ohne  zu 
bedenken,  wie  Borcherdt  formuliert,  daß  “die  scheinbare  Apotheose 
für  Goethe  zugleich  der  unentbehrliche  Abschluß  des  Ideendramas 
mit  seinem  Kampf  uri  die  Freiheit  der  Niederlande  bt,  die  über  den 
Helden  hinausweist.”*®  Auch  Stephan  Schütze  äußert  am  12.  Novem¬ 
ber  1806  gegenüber  Goethe,  “daß  die  Lichterscheinung  Clärchens 
zuletzt  dem  Stück  erst  eine  höhere  Bedeutung  gäbe,  indem  sie  das 
Verdienst  Egmonts  um  die  ganze  Nation  der  Niederländer  in  seinen 
Folgen  ausspräche.”**  Schiller  handelte  hier,  wie  Friedrich  Braig 
ausführt,  offensichtlich  unter  dem  “moralisch-rationalbtischen  Bann 
seiner  durch  Kant  bestimmten  Welt-  und  Kunstanschauung”,**  den 
nach  oben  zu  durchbrechen,  ihm  erst  in  der  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
gelang.  ( 

So  erkennen  wir  auch  in  der  Bearbeitung  des  Egmont  ihre  zeitliche 
Bindung  an  die  Entwicklung  Schillers.  Noch  hat  er  die  Höhe  seines 
klassichen  Stils  nicht  gewonnen,  noch  bilden  Dichtung  und  Theater 
zwei  getrennte  Sphären.  Starke  Akzente  und  krasse  Realistik  kenn¬ 
zeichnen  seine  subjektive  Haltung,  so  daß  es  nicht  schwer  ist,  in  ihnen 
die  Mängel  der  Bearbeitung  zu  erkennen.  Goethe  selbst  hat  die  Bear¬ 
beitung  mit  Zurückhaltung  aufgenommen.  Als  Autor  fühlte  er  sich 
sicher  durch  ihre  “Grausamkeit”  verletzt,  aber  gleichzeitig  erkannte 
er  auch  ihre  “Konsequenz”.  Als  K.  von  Holtei  im  Februar  oder 
März  1828  Goethe  gegenüber  sein  Erstaunen  darüber  äußert,  daß 
Schillers  Bearbeitung  noch  immer  auf  der  Weimarischen  Bühne  gelte, 
antwortet  dieser:  “Was  wißt  Ihr,  Kinder!  Das  hat  unser  großer 
Freund  besser  verstanden  als  wir.”**  Den  endlichen  Erfolg  seiner 
eigenen  Fassung,  den  Beethovens  kongeniale  Musik  zustande  bringen 
half,  aber  führte  Goethe  nicht  auf  die  Vorteile  des  Stückes  zurück, 
die  Schiller  an  ihm  gerühmt  hatte,  sondern  sah  sie  in  seiner  ursprüng¬ 
lichen  Konzeption  und  Absicht,  die  dem  Stück  Grundlage  und  Einheit 
verliehen  hatte,  gegeben.  In  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  führte  er 

»*  Op.  dt.  XIII,  301. 

Goethes  Gespräche,  II,  130. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Mönchen,  1925),  S.  227. 

**  Goethes  Gespräche,  VI,  267. 
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darüber  aus;  "Das  Dämonische,  was  von  beiden  Seiten  im  Spiel  ist, 
in  welchem  Conflict  das  Liebenswürdige  untergeht  und  das  Gehaßte 
triumphirt,  sodann  die  Aussicht,  daß  hieraus  ein  Drittes  hervorgehe, 
das  dem  Wunsch  aller  Menschen  entsprechen  werde,  dieses  ist  es 
wohl,  was  dem  Stücke,  freilich  nicht  gleich  bei  seiner  Erscheinung, 
aber  doch  sfütcr  und  zur  rechten  Zeit  die  Gunst  verschafft  hat,  deren 
es  noch  jetzt  genießt.”** 

Mögen  wir  so  auch  erkennen,  daß  Goethe  und  Schiller  in  bezug 
auf  den  Effmont  verschiedener  Meinung  waren  und  blieben,  so  offen¬ 
bart  sich  doch  gerade  in  der  Stellungnahme  Schillers  zu  diesem  ihm 
in  der  ursprünglichen  Konzeption  so  fremden  Werke  Goethes  sein 
immer  fortschreitendes  Verständnis  für  den  älteren  Freund  und  die 
gemeinsamen  Ziele  ihrer  Dichtkunst,  das  ihn  von  seiner  ablehnenden 
Rezension  des  Jahres  1788  bis  zur  dramaturgischen  Mitarbeit  an¬ 
läßlich  des  Gastspiels  Ifflands  im  Jahre  17%  führte.  Darüber  hinaus 
aber  klärte  es  auch  sein  eigenes  Schaffen  und  ließ  ihn  bald  die  Höhe 
des  Wallenstein  erreichen.  Der  Egmont  in  Schillers  Bearbeitung,  das 
Gastspiel  Ifflands  wurden  zum  Auftakt  einer  neuen  Phase  der 
Weimarer  llieaterkunst.  des  "klassischen  Spiels”,  das  sich  von  dort 
aus  auch  anderer  Bühnen  bt'mächtigtc  und  schließlich  zur  Blütezeit 
des  deutschen  kla.ssischen  Theaters  führte.  So  konnte  Goethe  mit  Recht 
sagen:  “So  waltete  hei  meiner  Bekanntschaft  mit  Schillern  durchaus 
etwas  Dämonisches  ob;  wir  konnten  früher,  wir  konnten  später 
zusammengeführt  werden;  aber  daß  wir  es  grade  in  der  Epoche 
wurden,  wo  ich  die  italienische  Reise  hinter  mir  hatte  und  Schiller 
der  philosophischen  Spekulationen  müde  zu  werden  anfing,  war  von 
Bedeutung  und  für  beide  von  größtem  Erfolg.”** 

Long  Beach  State  College 


Teil  4,  Buch  20. 

Goethe  im  Geejnäch,  hrsg.  von  Eduard  Korrodi  (Zürich,  1944),  S. 
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THE  ALLUSIONS  TO  SCHILLER’S  DER  GEISTERSEHER 
IN  E.  T.  A.  HOFFMANN’S  DAS  MAJORAT x  MEANING 
AND  BACKGROUND 

Kf.nnf.th  Nf.OI'S 

Schiller’s  influence  on  Hoffmann’s  Dai  Majorat  is  obvious  to  an  in¬ 
formed  reader.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  very  text  of  the  story  to  Schiller’s 
Der  Geisterseher;^  and  when  Hoffmann  makes  such  an  allusion,  it  is 
usually  an  indication  of  a  major  source  for  his  story.  Since,  however, 
the  source  is  presented  here  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  it  is  the 
tendency  to  make  only  a  very  general  association  between  the  two 
works  —  along  the  lines  of  the  supernatural  and  the  occult  —  and  to 
carry  this  line  of  thought  no  further. 

Certainly  there  is  some  validity  in  drawing  only  such  a  broad 
parallel  —  if  only  between  the  “Geist”  in  the  title  of  Schiller’s  work 
and  the  “ghost”  appearing  in  the  episode  in  which  the  allusion  is 
made.  This  would  be  an  example  of  an  often  used  literary  technique 
which  is  effective  and  economical;  and  in  this  case  its  point  would  be 
well  taken,  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of 
the  scene.  Yet  the  first  allusion  of  the  three  refers  so  specifically  to  a 
single  scene,  that  by  close  examination,  the  reader  could  easily  be  led 
to  more  specific  associations.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Hoff¬ 
mann  could  assume  that  the  average  contemporary  reader  of  his 
story  would  be  well-acquainted  with  Der  Geisterseher,  a  work  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  popularity  received  by  Schiller’s  writings  in  his 
life-time.*  Thus  the  background  and  implications  of  this  allusion  are 
of  some  relevance  to  a  modem  reader  who  would  not  be  ex|jected  to 
know  Der  Geisterseher  nearly  so  well  as  a  member  of  the  audience  for 
which  Das  Majorat  was  originally  written. 

The  references  to  Der  Geisterseher  occur  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another  in  a  context  which  makes  them  noteworthy:  before  and  after 

»  E.T.A.  Hoffmanns  Werke,  ed.  Georf?  Ellinjfer  (Berlin-Leipzig-Wicn- 
Stuttgart,  n.d.  [1912  and  1927]),  III,  172,  174,  and  175  (line  7).  The 
specific  reference  made  to  Der  Geisterseher  in  the  first  of  these  ic  found 
in  Schillers  Werke:  Nationalnn strobe  (Weimar,  1943  ff.),  XVI,  89  (line 
11  ft.).  All  page  references  to  the  marks  of  the  two  authors  will  be  to 
these  editions.  ' 

*  Cf.  Reinhard  Buchwald’s  Schiller.  Neue,  bearbeitete  Ausgabe 
(Wiesbaden,  1953-54),  II,  71  f. 
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the  fint  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Daniel,  who  years  before  had 
murdered  Wolfgang,  his  master,  in  collusion  with  Hubert  I;*  this 
crime  had  set  off  a  series  of  e\’ents  which  ladened  the  family  at 
R. .  .sitten  with  mortal  guilt,  and  eventually  leads  to  their  extermina¬ 
tion.  The  scene  in  which  Theodor,  the  narrator,  first  comes  into  np- 
port  with  these  fateful  events  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  main 
action  and  re\’elations  of  the  story.  This  alone  b  sufTicient  reason  for 
giving  the  episode  special  attention. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  after  the  arrival  at  R. .  .sitten,  Theodor 
sits  in  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which,  yet  unknown  to 
him,  the  crime  had  been  committed. 

Dabci  fiel  mir  ein,  claQ  in  keiner  günstigeren  Stimmung  das 
Buch  zu  lesen  sei,  das  ich  so  wie  damals  jeder,  der  nur  irgend 
dem  Romantischen  ergeben,  in  der  Tasche  trug.  Es  war  Schil¬ 
lers  “Geisterseher”.  Ich  las  und  las  und  erhitzte  meine  Phantasie 
immer  mehr  und  mehr.  Ich  kam  zu  der  mit  dem  mächtigsten 
Zauber  ergreifenden  Erzählung  von  dem  Hochzoitsfest  bei  dem 
Grafen  von  V.  —  Gerade  wie  Jeronimos  blutige  Gestalt  eintritt, 
springt  mit  einem  gewaltigen  Schlage  die  Tür  auf,  die  in  den 
Vorsaal  führt.« 

Theodor  hears  Daniel's  ghost,  and  he  runs  to  hb  great-uncle  “V.**, 
who,  as  he  later  learns,  has  also  been  disturbed  in  his  dreams  by  the 
apparition.  Theodor  is  offered  the  strange  consolation  that  the  ghostly 
sounds  had  not  resulted  from  an  imagination  fevered  by  the  book  and 
an  excessive  amount  of  punch,  but  from  a  bona  fide  revenant.  Even 
after  a  night’s  sleep,  the  young  man’s  fear  still  puts  the  castle  and  its 
inhabitants  in  a  ghostly  and  threatening  light.  All  of  this  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  experience  of  reading  Der  Geisterseher. 

Hoffmann  apparently  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  work  by 
Schiller  be  evoked  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Not  only  does  he  attempt  to 
evoke  a  general  reminiscence  of  the  novel,  however,  but  he  pin¬ 
points  a  specific  scene  which  occurs  in  an  episode  that  b  not  even 

^  Since  the  R . . .  sitten  family  tree  contains  two  Huberts  and  two 
Rodericks,  these  persons  will  be  referred  to  by  number,  as  with  kings. 

*  III,  172.  The  reference  to  the  “Graf  von  V.”  is  erroneous:  the 
wedding  feast  actually  takes  place  at  the  residence  of  the  “Marchese 
del  M**nte.”  There  is  no  confusion  involved  between  characters  in  Der 
Geisterseher  (as  Ellinger  states  in  his  note  to  this  passage),  since  there 
is  no  “Graf  von  V.”  in  the  novel.  Perhaps  this  “V.”  is  from  another 
novel  read  by  Hoffmann,  or  is  Hoffmann’s  or  the  printer’s  oversight  or¬ 
iginating  in  the  name  of  the  great-uncle  “V.” 
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in  the  main  current  of  Schiller’s  story.  As  is  often  the  case  with  such 
references  in  Hoffmann’s  tales,  this  allusion  introduces  a  backdrop 
to  the  story,  lending  it  a  third-dimensional  depth,  or  a  “general  bass” 
accompaniment  —  a  Romantic  term  appropriate  for  Hoffmann  in 
many  ways.*  And  this  is  achies’ed  in  a  manner  that  is  simultaneously 
emphatic  and  economical. 

The  background  has  a  two-fold  significance.  Pint,  it  serves  to 
illustrate  an  important  narrative  technique  used  frequently  by  Hoff¬ 
mann,  thus  enabling  us  to  understand  better  such  works  as  Das 
Majorat.  Secondly,  it  is  an  indication  of  an  important  relatiortship 
in  German  literary  and  cultural  history  —  namely,  between  Schiller 
and  a  late  German  Romanticist.* 

Schiller  was  the  literary  hero  of  Hoffmann’s  youth.  The  only  other 
writer  who  affected  him  with  comparable  depth  and  consistency  was 
Jean  Paul.* 

The  Schiller  which  Hoffmann  admired,  however  —  especially  in 
his  youth  —  was  not  the  one  we  know  today.  Hoffmann’s  image  of 
Schiller  was  affected  by  his  reading  of  the  latter’s  Sturm  und  Drang 
works  at  a  time  when  Hoffmann  was  receptive  to  the  particular 
problems  posed  by  him  —  problems  surrounded  by  a  glow  of  fiery 
emotionalism.  Hoffmann’s  sentimental  friendship  with  Hippel,*  his 

*  Cf.  Alfred  R.  Neumann’s  “Philipp  Otto  Runge  and  Music,”  GR 
XXVII  (1952),  168  f.  for  a  discussion  of  the  full  meaning  and  use  of 
this  concept  in  Romanticism. 

*  Hoffmann’s  significant  literary  achievements  began  around  1809, 
when  Ritter  Gluck  appeared.  He  was  33  years  old  then  —  a  comparative¬ 
ly  late  start  for  a  German  Romanticist.  This,  it  seems,  would  be  the 
justification  for  Hans  Heinrich  Borcherdt’s  failure  to  include  him  in 
his  Schiller  vnd  die  Romantiker  (Stuttgart,  1948).  As  far  as  age  is 
concerned,  Hoffmann  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Romanticists  discussed 
in  Borcherdt’s  work:  like  almost  all  of  them,  he  was  bom  in  the  1770’s. 
Another  reason  why  he  might  not  be  grouped  among  them  is  that  he 
had  no  personal  contact  with  Schiller,  as  did  most  of  the  others.  Reasons 
why  he  should  have  been  included  in  Borcherdt’s  book  will,  I  hope, 
emerge  from  the  text  to  follow. 

^  See  Hans  von  Müller’s  preponderantly  biographical  study  E.T.A. 
Hoffmann  und  Jean  Paul  (Köln,  1927)  p.  73  ff,,  esp.  page  74. 

*  See  especially  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  im  persönlichen  und  brieflichen 
Verkehr,  ed.  Hans  von  Müller  (Berlin,  1912),  Erster  Band  {Hoffmann 
und  Hijypel.  Das  Denkmal  einer  Freundschaft) .  Subsequent  page  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  collection  of  Hoffmann’s  correspondence  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  “Bw.” 
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illicit  love  afTair  with  Dora  (“Cora")  Hatt,* **  his  preoccupation  %vith 
parent-child  relationships.'"  his  interest  in  the  occult"  —  such  things  as 
these  conditioned  him  for  a  sympathetic  reading  of  DU  Räuber,  Kabale 
und  Liebe,  Fiesko,  Dort  Carlos,  and  Der  Geisterseher.  The  extent  to 
which  the  Schiller  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  movement  could  affect 
him  is  revealed  in  the  letter  of  January  23-25,  1796  to  Hippel  (Bw 
I,  87  f.),  in  which  he  draws  parallels  between  himself  and  the  per¬ 
son  surrounding  him  with  the  dramatis  personae  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
states  that  he  is  reading  this  drama  for  the  seventh  time!'* 

Only  the  Sturm  und  Drang  Schiller  could  have  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  Hoffmann  in  the  mid-nineties  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  Schiller  completed  no  literary  work  of  any  scope  during  this 
period."  The  later,  classical  Schiller  made  a  different  impression  on 
Hoffmann.  Beginning  with  Hoffmann’s  Schreiben  eines  Klostergeist- 
lichen  an  seinen  Freund  in  der  Hauptstadt  (1803),  published  in 
Kotzebue’s  anti-Schiller  periodical,  Der  Freimvthige,  fundamental 
and  severe  criticism  enters  into  his  statements  about  the  Weimar 
Classicist.  Then  for  about  a  decade  the  biographical  documents  con¬ 
tain  nothing  of  great  significance  concerning  the  hero  of  his  youth. 

Not  only  did  Hoffmann  feel  some  antipathy  toward  Schiller  in  the 
beginning  of  his  own  literary  career,  but  also  Schiller,  as  a  writer 
providing  models  and  standards,  was  supplanted  in  Hoffmann’s  mind 
by  several  other  younger  authors  of  the  Romantic  movement.  In  1804 


*  See  von  Miiller’s  recent  posthumous  publication.  Die  erste  Liebe 
des  Ernst  Theodor  Hoffmann  (Heidelberg,  1955)  for  the  most  thorough 
and  up-to-date  treatment  of  this  subject. 

Hoffmann  not  only  lacked  a  father  during  most  of  his  childhood, 
but  was  plagued  by  a  poor  substitute,  his  “0-Weh”  uncle.  See  Hippel’s 
Erinnerungen  in  Bw  I.  5  ff. 

This  is  seen  in  his  enthusiasm  tor  Karl  Grosse’s  Der  Genius,  Bw 
I,  54  f. 

**  This  is  an  even  greater  task  than  for  the  modem  reader,  who 
has  Schiller’s  abridged  versions  of  the  play,  which  did  not  appear  until 
1801  and  1805. 

IS  This  was  the  period  of  Schiller’s  heroic  struggle  to  create  Wallen¬ 
stein',  before  that  he  was  engaged  in  his  intense  program  of  self-educa¬ 
tion,  following  his  turning  away  from  his  youthful  period  when  he 
created  such  works  as  Don  Carlos.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  transition,  see  Reinhard  Buchwald’s  “Schiller  in  seiner 
und  in  unserer  Zeit,’’  pp.  204  ff.  in  Schiller  in  unserer  Zeit.  Beitrage 
zum  Schillerjahr  1955  (Weimar,  1955). 
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and  1805  he  composed  music  to  Brentano’s  Die  lustigen  Musikanten 
and  Werner’s  Kreuz  an  der  Osttcr  {Bw  I,  200  ff.).  These  two  com* 
positions,  to  be  sure,  probably  stemmed  largely  from  chance  in  the 
first  instance,  and  from  personal  acquaintance  in  the  second.  They 
nevertheless  constituted  the  beginning  of  HolTmann’s  versatile  and 
highly  active  participation  in  the  Romantic  movement,  which  now 
rapidly  ensued  in  his  artistic  career.  For  it  was  during  the  same 
period  that  he  met  Hitzig,  a  man  of  central  importance  in  the  history 
of  German  Romanticism  as  an  intermediary  and  publisher.  Also,  in 
1807  he  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  principal  Romanticists 
in  Berlin  (Bw  I,  222  f.  &  II,  34f.).  I*ater,  during  his  stay  in  Bamberg 
(1808*1813),  when  literature  and  the  art  of  writing  became  more  and 
more  important  to  him,  his  principal  reading  is  of  works  by  Romantic 
contemporaries:  Amim,  Aueust  Wilhelm  Schlegel.  Novalis,  Schelling, 
Tieck,  and  Fouqu6.‘* 

Also  during  the  Bamberg  period,  however,  Hoffmann  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  Bamberg  theater  in  various  capacities;  and  Schiller’s 
dramas  —  favored  by  Franz  von  Holbein,  the  director  from  1810  to 
1812  —  w’ere  among  the  principal  works  performed:  Wallensteins 
Lager,  Kabale  und  Liebe,  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  Die  Räuber,  Die 
Piccolomini,  Wallensteins  Tod,  Wilhelm  Teil,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Die  Braut  von  Messina.^’’  Thus  Hoffmann  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  study  Schiller  thoroughly  during  the  Bamberg  Period  and  to 


E.  T.  A.  Hoffmanrw  Tagebücher  und  literarische  Entwürfe  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  Tb),  ed.  Hans  von  Müller  (Berlin,  1916),  I,  74,  76, 
124,  160  and  Bw  II,  87f. 

These  are  in  the  order  of  first  appearance,  with  the  exception  of 
Die  Braut  von  Messina,  performed  loth  before  and  after  Holbein’s 
directorship  (see  Tb  44  and  186  f.).  Die  Braut  von  Messina  is  especially 
noteworthy  here,  because  Hoffmann  wrote  music  to  the  marches  and 
chorus  for  the  play  in  1813.  Ten  years  before,  in  the  Schreiben  eines 
Klostergeistliehen  .  .  .,  he  had  severely  criticized  the  use  of  the  chorus 
for  its  speaking,  rather  than  singing.  For  Hoffmann’s  subsequent  the¬ 
oretical  views  on  the  chorus,  see  his  letter  of  April  23,  1808  to  Graf  von 
Soden,  printed  only  in  Zeitschrift  für  Bücherfreunde,  N,  F.  XVI  (1924), 
106  f.  by  Oskai  Krenzer.  —  Further  discussion  of  Hoffmann’s  activities 
at  the  Bamberg  theater,  including  those  connected  with  Schiller’s  plays, 
is  in  Werner  MausolFs  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmanns  Stellung  zu  Drama  und 
Theater  (Berlin,  1920),  p.  22  ff.  (esn.  29  f.) ;  Wilhelm  Ament’s  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann  in  Bamberg  (Bamberg,  1951),  24  ff.;  and  Oskar  Krenzer’s 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  in  Bamberg  (Bamberg,  1922). 
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revise  his  former  views.  The  extent  to  which  his  evaluation  of  certain 
of  Schiller's  plays  shifted  is  expressed  most  pointedly  in  the  Seltsame 
Leiden  eines  Theaterdirektors  (I817>1818),  a  critical  worit  which  is 
largely  a  reflection  of  his  experiences  at  the  Bamberg  theater; 

Es  ließe  sich  ein  großer  Streit  Uber  die  Frage  beginnen, 
inwiefern  Schiller  ein  eigentlich  dramatischer  Dichter  zu  nen¬ 
nen.  So  viel  ist  aber  gewiß,  daß  ein  hochbegabter  Geniiu  wie 
er  die  tiefe  Erkenntnis  des  wahrhaft  Dramatischen  wohl  in 
sich  tragen  mußte.  Sein  Streben  nach  diesem,  in  spätem  Jahren, 
ist  unverkennbar.  Sie  erwähnten  des  “Teils”,  vergleichen  Sie  nur 
diesen  mit  dem  “Don  Kariös”,  welch  eine  Kluft  liegt  zwischen 
beiden  Schauspielen!  — So  wie  ich  den  “Don  Kariös”  fUr  ganz 
undramatisch  halte,  räume  ich  Ihnen  aus  voller  Überzeugung 
ein,  daß  “Wilhelm  Teil”  wenigstens  in  den  ersten  Aufzügen  ein 
wahrhaftes  Schauspiel  ist.  (IV,  65) 

A  play  that  in  Hoffmann’s  youth  had  been  regarded  as  highly  poetic, 
and  on  which  so  much  of  his  thought  and  feeling  had  been  centered, 
was  now  passed  over  as  “undramatic”  in  favor  of  a  work  which  the 
mature,  professional  man  of  the  theater  judged  as  a  far  more  sUu^- 
worthy  play. 

This  unfavorable  attitude  toward  Don  Carlos  is  one  of  many 
possible  examples  of  the  mature  Hoffmann's  rejection  of  Schiller’s 
early  works.  Sometimes  this  rejection  is  partial,  sometimes  total,  but  it 
is  always  present  in  some  form  —  if  only  as  a  mild  qualification  — 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  Hoffmann’s  life.  This  is  especially 
true  with  reference  to  Der  Geisterseher.  In  Hoffmann’s  Der 
Elementargeist,  for  example,  this  novel  is  a  work  that  had  been  read 
by  a  man  in  his  youth  along  with  other  works  of  this  period  (including 
Die  Räuber) ,  which  here  are  thought  to  give  excessive  stimulation  to 
an  immature  imagination.  (XI,  166f.) 

There  are  deep  personal  matters  that  are  involved  in  this  rejection 
on  Hoffmann’s  part:  he  was  attempting  to  remove  from  his  life  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  thing  most  cherished  in  his  youth.  Why? 
The  biographical  facts  with  which  we  are  concerned  here  are  given  by 
Hans  von  Müller  in  Die  erste  Liebe  des  Ernst  Theodor  Hoffmann 
(cited  in  note  9),  one  of  the  most  significant  presentations  of  new 
Hoffmann  material  in  recent  decades.  Here  is  related  the  woesome 
tale  of  Hoffmann’s  late  teens  and  early  tsventies  when  he  was  in  love 
with  Dora  Hatt  (referred  to  as  “Cora”  in  Bw),  an  older  married 
woman.  His  love  was  requited,  and  reached  proportions  and  com- 
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plications  which  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  immediate  course  of  Hoff* 
mann’s  life,  and  ga\-e  rise  to  much  contemplation  and  remorse  in 
later  )-ears.** 

“Cora”  is  the  woman  with  whom  he  associated  the  events  and 
characters  of  Don  Carloi  in  the  letter  of  January  23,  1796,  and  is  also 
the  woman  who  provided  the  life-model  for  Seraphine  in  Das 
MajorsU.  (cf.  von  Muller,  Du  erste  Liebe  .  .  90ff.)  Particularly  im¬ 

portant  here  b  the  fact  that  the  materials  and  central  concepts  in¬ 
volved  in  this  story  originate  in  Hoffmann’s  youth  —  a  time  when  he 
was  in  great  danger  stemming  from  his  own  guilt.  Thus  at  the  time 
he  wrote  the  stor>',  he  would  have  good  reason  for  wanting  to  control 
the  factors  leading  to  such  problems. 

The  extreme  youthful  immaturit>’  of  Theodor,  the  narrator  and 
main  character  of  Das  Majorat,  is  brought  out  with  effectiveness  by 
contrast  with  the  maturity  of  age  in  his  vigorous,  commanding  great- 
uncle  “V.””  Theodor’s  immature  character  is  such  that  with  the 
slightest  emotional  impetus  he  can  be  side-tracked  into  a  (»ath  which 
easily  leads  into  a  lab)'rinth  of  confusion,  disorientation,  and  some¬ 
times  of  actual  danger.  This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  if  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  further  nourished  with  several  glasses  of  strong  punch,  as  is  the 
case  immediately  before  he  sees  the  apparition  for  the  hrst  time.  Al¬ 
ways  within  calling  distance,  however,  is  the  great-uncle,  a  man  of 
huge  ability  to  impose  hb  will  upon  hb  environment  —  even  upon 
ghosts!  In  the  surroundings  of  R. .  .sitten,  however,  Theodor  departs 
several  times  from  the  sphere  of  influence  of  hb  protector,  and  each 
time  he  wanders  into  an  area  that  b  different,  extraneous,  and 
threatening  to  that  which  b  essential  to  his  character  and  destiny. 
The  R. .  .sitten  episode  in  Theodor’s  life  b  thus  to  be  regarded  as  an 


**  This  affair  was  undoubtedly  in  Hoffmann’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
to  Hippel  on  March  12,  1815:  “Mit  meinem  zerrissenen  Leben  trage  ich 
eigentlich  die  Schuld  meiner  wenigen  Standhaftigkeit,  meines  Leichtsinns 
in  früheren  Jahren.  —  Als  Knabe  —  als  Jüngling  hätte  ich  mich  ganz 
der  Kunst  ergeben,  und  nie  an  etwas  anderes  denken  sollen.  Freilich  lag 
es  auch  an  verkehrter  Erziehung. — Nun! — Du  weißt  ja  alles  1--”  (Bw 
I,  253) 

That  Hoffmann  was  consciously  writing  part  of  his  own  spiritual 
biography  here  is  further  substantiated  by  this  initial,  which  stands  for 
“Voeteri,”  Hoffmann’s  great-uncle.  This  is  not  Just  a  supposition  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  but  is  stated  by  Hoffmann’s  closest  friend,  Hippel, 
in  his  Erinnorunffen  in  Bw  I,  7  f. 
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aberration  in  the  same  category  as  tlie  “Cora”  incident  in  Hoffmann’s 
youth. 

The  new,  dangerous  sphere  of  experience  is  introduced  into  the 
story  by  the  allusion  to  Der  Cfistcrseher.  Not  only  is  this  allusion  in¬ 
tended  to  be  to  the  novel  in  general,  but  also  to  the  episode  telling 
of  the  marriage  celebration  at  the  Marchese  del  M**nte’s.  The  com¬ 
mon  denominator  between  “reality”  (as  it  is  depicted  here)  and  the 
fiction  of  Schiller’s  story  is  the  appearance  of  a  revenant  —  Daniel 
in  Hoffmann’s  tale,  and  “Jeronimo’s  (as  Hoffmann  spells  it]  blutige 
Gestalt”  in  Schiller’s.  Exactly  what  is  supposed  to  be  evoked  by  this? 

In  Der  Geisterseher,  Jeronimo’s  return  from  the  dead  is  the  main 
part  of  the  denouement  of  the  story  narrated  by  the  Sicilian  (XVI,  77- 
89).  The  plot  of  this  story  is  as  follows:  Jeronymo,  a  young  noble¬ 
man.  disappears  and  is  thought  dead.  After  a  seance  in  which  his 
death  is  “proved,”  his  younger  brother,  Lorenzo,  is  prevailed  upon, 
ostensibly  against  his  will,  to  replace  the  brother  as  heir,  and  even 
to  many  Antonie,  his  brother’s  former  fianct'e.  At  the  wedding  ban¬ 
quet  Jeronymo’s  ghost  appears  and  accuses  Lorenzo  of  his  murder. 
It  is  then  revealed  that  the  seance  had  been  a  hoax,  and  that  Lorenzo, 
in  connivance  with  the  Sicilian,  had  murdered  his  brother  and  thrown 
the  body  into  an  old  well.  Soon  thereafter  the  family  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  its  ancestral  residence  is  no  longer  standing. 

In  comparing  this  episode  in  Der  Geisterseher  to  Das  Majorat, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Marchese  del  M**nte  and 
his  two  sons  is  the  source  for  the  background  story  of  Rodcrich  I  and 
his  two  sons,  Wolfgang  and  Hubt'rt  (III,  201  ff.).  A  father  who  is 
fascinated  by  the  occult;  the  Sturm  und  Drang  motif  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  brothers;  the  murder  of  one  by  the  other;  the  complicity  of 
another  person  in  the  crime  (Daniel  and  the  Sicilian,  resp.) ;  the 
location  of  the  ancestral  estate  by  the  sea;  its  fall  after  the  extinction 
of  the  family  —  all  these  factors  are  common  to  both  stories.  Also  — 
atid  here  the  influence  goes  beyond  that  of  Der  Geisterseher  —  there 
are  a  few  definite  reminiscences  of  D/c  Räuber:  “Daniel”  is  the  man¬ 
servant’s  name  in  both  works  (although  in  character  they  are  almost 
exact  opposites) ;  there  is  the  tower  motif  in  both  works,  which  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  father  and  forms  a  center  for  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  action  of  both  works;  and.  as  in  Der  Geisterseher,  there  is  the 
motif  of  the  hostile  brothers,  with  one  of  them  bearing  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  guilt. 
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In  more  general  terms,  what  is  involved  in  this  borrowing  is  crime 
of  the  most  heinous  variety;  hatred  where  it  is  most  harmful;  destruc* 
tion  of  those  human  relationships  which  ideally  are  the  most  cherished ; 
and  an  overall  atmosphere  of  dark  demonry*,  cruelty,  vicious  cunning. 
Such  things  constitute,  however,  the  background  for  Hoffmann's 
Majorat  —  not  the  foreground,  as  is  the  case  in  the  two  works  by 
Schiller.  'Ihese  horrifying  phantoms  only  threaten  to  become  reality 
in  the  life  of  Hoffmann’s  naive,  inexperienced,  careless  young  hero. 
The  central  events  of  the  background  story  of  Roderich  I  and  his 
progeny  arc  all  seen  in  retrospect  as  they  are  narrated  by  “V.”  to  his 
crand-nephew.  Concrete  manifestations  of  these  events  in  Theodor’s 
life  are  impregnated  with  unreality:  Daniel  is  a  ghost,  and  Theodor’s 
relations  with  Roderich  I’s  progeny  of  his  generation  have  an 
aura  of  the  unreal  about  them,  stemming  from  his  idyllic  love  for 
Seraphine,  the  wife  of  his  host.  This  is  a  love  obviously  without  ful¬ 
fillment.  hence  taking  its  satisfaction  in  wistful  fantasy  stimulated  by 
music  played  and  enjoyixl  with  her,  as  probably  also  occurred  in  the 
“Cora"  affair  in  Hoffmann’s  youth. 

Thus  before  the  painful  events  of  the  story  involving  Theodor 
take  place,  we  are  given,  by  means  of  the  Geisterseher  allusions,  a 
foreboding  of  the  specific  kind  of  threats  that  will  be  confronting 
Theodor,  In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  these  allusions,  we  would 
certainly  expect  their  role  in  the  total  structure  of  the  story  to  be  a 
definite  one.  Seen  in  the  context  of  the  whole  work,  then,  this  role 
is  that  of  a  theme  stated  and  repeated  loudly  and  clearly  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  in  a  musical  compx>sition,  to  be  fully  developed  much 
later,  but  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  factor  related  to  the  parts  between 
first  appearance  and  later  development.  Stated  more  concretely:  we 
are  supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dangers  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  allusions  long  before  we  learn  their  exact  substance 
ir-  “Vs”  narration.  We  should  be  particularly  aware  of  this  when 
Theodor  b  confronted  by  Roderich,  Seraphine’s  husband,  and  a  very 
real  possibility  of  violence  between  them  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  a  knife  in  Theodor’s  pocket  and  a  rifle  in  Roderich  II’s  hand 
(III,  194  f.).  Here  the  same  situation  as  in  Der  Geisterseher  and  in 
Hoffmann’s  variation  on  it  begins  to  arise  —  namely  a  love  triangle 
of  two  men  and  a  woman,  with  one  man  legally  in  the  wrong  and 
capable  of  crime  to  achieve  his  desire. 

Fortunately,  however,  Theodor’s  share  of  killing  has  already  been 
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expended  for  the  time  being  when,  while  hunting,  he  lays  low  a  wolf 
that  is  about  to  attack  him  (III,  186  ff.).  The  chance  manner  in  which 
he  succeeds  in  doing  this  places  llicodor’s  valiancc  in  serious  doubt, 
which  is  supported  by  “Vs”  grandly  appropriate  comment  on  The* 
odor’s  achievement:  “Gott  ist  mächtig  in  den  Schwachen!”  Thus  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  danger  is  quickly  becoming  a  dark  apparition 
in  the  distance  as  a  result  of  the  symbe.  Jc  killing  of  the  wolf  and  from 
the  fact  that  Theodor  is  still  much  too  much  a  little  boy  for  such 
manly  activities.  Here  youth  is  weak;  and  “Vs”  maturity  has  made 
him  powerful  enough  to  keep  ghosts  of  any  kind  in  their  proper 
place. 

Besides,  at  times  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
things  posing  the  danger.  We  could  not  expect  Hoffmann,  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  convincing  ghost  stories  in  world  literature,  to  re* 
ject  the  power  of  ghosts  completely.  Yet  in  this  story  he  expresses 
some  doubt  as  to  their  role  in  the  world  of  actuality,  for  at  the  very 
point  where  Daniel  appears  for  the  first  time,  Theodor  says:  “£s  ist 
nichts  —  meine  überreizte  Phantasie  bildet  jede  natürliche  Erscheinung 
gespenstisch!”  (III,  172)  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  later  the 
sober,  sensible  “V.”  himself  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  really  was  a 
ghost!  Here,  however,  the  authority  —  perhaps  even  the  reality  — 
of  the  supernatural  is  challenged.  More  important,  a  clash  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural  world  is  definitely  indicated,  and 
Theodor  is  confronted  by  the  frustrating  possibility  that  two  com¬ 
pletely  different  “realities”  are  asserting  themselves  in  his  life.  As  is 
so  often  the  case  in  Hoffmann’s  tales,  a  tantalizing  border  area  ap¬ 
pears  here,  where  no  one,  not  even  the  author,  can  keep  fact  and 
fantasy  separate. 

Here  again  Der  Geisterseher,  as  a  source  definitely  indicated  as 
such  by  Hoffmann,  casts  some  light  on  Das  Majorat,  for  the  above 
quotation  reflects  a  related  attitude  expressed  far  more  pointedly  in 
Schiller’s  tale.  In  Der  Geisterseher,  all  “supernatural”  phenomena 
are  part  of  a  hoax,  and  until  the  end  of  the  story  are  regarded  by 
the  Prinz  von  **  as  pure  charlatanry,  even  in  the  face  of  seemingly 
overwhelming  “proof.”  The  Prince  sums  up  his  motivation  for  this 
attitude  in  a  few  words: 

Wollen  Sie  lieber  ein  Wunder  glauben,  als  eine  Unwahr¬ 
scheinlichkeit  zugeben?  lieber  die  Kräfte  der  Natur  Umstürzen, 
als  eine  künstliche  und  weniger  gewöhnliche  Kombination  dieser 
Kräfte  sich  gefallen  lassen?  (XVI,  95) 
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The  similarity  of  this  quoUtion  and  the  one  preceding  it  above  are 
apparent  enough,  especially  in  the  attitude  toward  nature,  and 
toward  the  destructive  efTect  that  the  “Geisterwelt’*  (or  imitation 
thereof)  has  upon  the  foundation  of  those  realities  upon  which  the 
hero  is  accustomed  to  basing  his  life.  In  Der  Geisterseher,  the  Prinz 
von  **  conducts  a  desperate  battle  to  maintain  this  reality  —  and, 
ultimately,  loses  it  as  a  result  of  his  inability  to  disprove  by  reason 
the  existence  of  the  "Geisterwelt.”  ITiis  is  coupled  with  the  feverish, 
beclouding  emotions  arising  from  his  love  for  the  Greek  woman,  just 
as  Theodor’s  dangerous  position  is  connected  with  similar  feelings 
for  Seraphine.  In  Das  Majorat,  this  battle  is  not  so  desperate,  for  the 
“Geisterwelt”  is  not  able  to  assert  itself  with  its  fullest  force  in  the 
life  of  Theodor  and  “V,”  partly  because  of  Theodor’s  youthful 
flexibility,  pwirtly  because  of  “V’s”  mature  mastery  of  the  situation. 
Here  the  “Geisterwelt.”  in  the  last  analysis,  is  and  remains  only  a 
threat  to  youth,  and  its  power  decreases  with  its  own  age,  or  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  capable  of  harming  people  as  they  mature. 

In  both  Der  Geisterseher  and  Das  Majorat,  the  “Geisterwelt”  is 
a  sphere  from  which  formidable  powers  impinge  on  the  personal  lives 
of  the  persons  concerned,  and  is  or  seems  to  be  a  reality  which  cannot 
be  harmonized  with  the  reality  previously  familiar  and  fundamental 
to  their  lives.  Thus  the  supernatural  —  actual  or  imitation  —  has  sym¬ 
bolic  potential  for  any  situation  in  human  life  where  such  a  threat  is 
posed. 

This  becomes  clear  when  we  regard  Das  Majorat  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  Hoffmann’s  life  at  this  time.  The  work  was  written  at  a  point 
in  Hoffmann’s  life  when  within  a  very  few  years  he  had  rapidly 
achieved  “mastery,”  in  several  senses  of  the  word,  after  having 
striven  almost  until  the  age  of  forty  for  a  stable  and  productive  posi¬ 
tion  in  life.  Now,  in  the  first  half  of  1817  when  he  wrote  Das  Majorat, 
hu  many  years  as  “Kapellmeister”  and  other  roles  associated  with 
music  finally  resulted  in  a  major  work  recognized  as  such  by  critics 
and  public  —  his  music  for  the  opera  Undine  (text  by  Fouque).** 

Its  premiere  was  on  Aug.  3,  1816.  After  about  fourteen  per¬ 
formances  the  opera  fell  into  oblivion  as  the  result  of  a  fire  (July  29, 
1817)  at  the  theater  where  it  was  performed.  (See  Harvey  W.  Hew«>tt- 
Thayer’s  Hoffmann:  Author  of  the  Tales,  Princeton,  1948,  84  ff.;  also 
Bw  II  292  f.)  Hoffmann  had  probably  finished  Pas  Majorat  before  the 
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He  had  achieved  success  as  a  jurist  (in  spite  of  his  many  expressions 
of  distaste  for  the  profession  to  which  he  had  unwillingly  returned: 
see  csp.  Bw  I,  256  &  262  f.).  His  Phantasiestücke  in  CalloPs  Manier 
had,  a  few  years  before,  begun  a  major  surge  of  literary  production, 
and  he  was  still  producing  stories  in  rapid  succession.  All  of  this  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  successful  and  resjiected  position  in  his  society  at  this 
time.  He  then  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  and  understand  the 
position  of  the  “master,”  the  man  of  spiritual  powers  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  must  have  seemed  strange  to  him  to  think  back  on  a  youth 
so  full  of  “Schwännerci,”  indiscretion,  and  genuine  peril;  and  it  must 
have  been  a  source  of  concern  to  wonder  whether  he  had  completely 
conquered  his  youth.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  revealing  to  note 
that  Hoffmann,  while  writing  Das  Majorat  was  neither  as  old  as  “V.” 
nor  as  young  as  Theodor,  but  close  to  the  mid-point  between  the  two 
ages.  Thus  there  was  certain  to  be  some  fear  underlying  all  things 
which  were  associated  with  his  youth  —  including  the  works  of  young 
Schiller. 

All  of  this  has  a  connection  with  a  basic,  comprehensive  problem 
found  in  Hoffmann  —  a  problem  centering  around  a  concrete  human 
relationship:  the  master  and  the  apprentice.  So  ubiquitous  is  this 
problem  with  its  accompanying  symbols  in  Hoffmann’s  writings  that 
a  list  of  the  writings  treating  it.  in  some  way  would  include  most  of 
Hoffmann’s  literary  works.’®  In  Das  Majorat  no  further  explanation 
is  needed  to  see  how  this  applies  to  the  relationships  between  “V.” 
and  Theodor.  It  should  only  be  mentioned  that  the  solution  of  the 


fire,  since  Das  steinerne  Herz,  the  work  appearing  last  in  the  Nacht¬ 
stücke  (Das  Majorat  was  third  from  the  last),  was  being  written  in 
May,  1817  (Bic  II,  283).  Hoffmann  often  sent  his  writings  off  piece-by- 
piece  to  the  printer,  as  they  were  being  written,  hence  this  gives  us  the 
probable  chronological  order.  There  are  no  other  definite  documentations 
as  to  when  he  wrote  the  story,  other  than  the  letter  acknowledging 
receipt  of  his  printed  copy  of  the  second  part  of  the  Nachtstücke  in 
November,  1817  (Bw  II,  294).  Von  Müller  (Die  erste  Liebe  .  .  .  op.  dt., 
p.  90)  dates  the  writing  of  the  story  “in  den  ersten  Monaten  des  Jahres 
1817.” 

>®  The  only  publication  known  to  mo  in  which  this  important  problem 
is  brought  out  distinctly  is  Marianne  Thalmann’s  “Meisterschaft.  Eine 
Studie  zu  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmanns  Genieproblem,”  in  Der  Gesichtskreis. 
Joseph  Drexel  zum  sechzigsten  Geburtstag  (München,  1956),  pp  142- 
168. 
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problem  as  presented  here  is  only  one  of  many  possible  ones  —  if 
there  is  a  final  solution  —  and  that  Das  Majorat  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  huge  complexity  of  the  subject  that  is  treated  most  fully  in 
Lebensansichtrn  des  Kater  Murr,  in  the  figures  of  Kreisler,  Abraham, 
and  Murr. 

Again,  however,  there  arc  underlying  factors  here  which  are 
not  immediately  apparent  in  Das  Majorat,  but  which  can  be  justifi¬ 
ably  derived  from  the  allusion  to  Der  Geisterseher.  The  Prinz  von  ** 
is  described  as  follows  with  regard  to  his  spiritual  growth: 

.  .  .  eine  vernachlässigte  Erziehung  und  frühe  Kriegs¬ 
dienste  hatten  seinen  Geist  nicht  zur  Reife  kommen  lassen. 

Alle  Kenntnisse,  die  er  nachher  schöpfte,  vermehrten  nur  die 
Verwirrung  seiner  RegriflTe,  weil  sie  auf  keinen  festen  Grund 
gebauet  waren.  (XVI,  46) 

No  similar  idea  is  expressed  with  regard  to  Theodor,  yet  what  b  stated 
above  can  be  assumed  with  regard  to  Theodor’s  background,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  nature  of  his  immaturity  at  twenty,  and  within  the 
context  of  the  totality  of  Hoffmann’s  own  spiritual  development.  As 
with  Schiller,  Hoffmann  felt  deeply  the  inadequacy  of  his  early 
education  and  upbringing.*®  Thus  in  addition  to  other  problems  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  this,  too,  would  cause  Hoffmann  to  feel  an  affinity 
with  Schiller  in  his  youth,  and  to  refer  to  him  later  when  pondering 
problems  of  youth.  There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  in  this 
regard  between  Der  Geisterseher  and  Das  Majorat,  and  this  is  in 
their  respective  outcomes.  The  Prinz  von  **  succumbs  to  the  power 
of  the  “Geisterwelt”;  Theodor  is  saved  from  this  fate.  In  other  words, 
the  danger  to  which  Theodor  has  been  subjected  is  conquered,  is  made 
into  a  bugaboo  by  a  “master.”  But  the  danger  is,  nevertheless,  very 
near.  Thus  again,  Schiller  —  or  more  appropriately,  young  Schiller 
—  is  associated  with  things  Hoffmann  prefers  to  forget,  but  cannot: 
he  must  constantly  be  coming  to  terms  with  them. 

This  ambivalence  —  involving  at  times  extremes  of  feelings  — 
in  his  attitude  toward  young  Schiller  is  the  common  feature  in  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  overall  view  of  this  hero  of  his  youth.  This  has  broader  im¬ 
plications  than  those  directly  connected  with  Hoffmann,  for  it  involves 

Bw  I,  253  (cited  in  note  16)  and  Buchwald,  Schiller  (op.  eit.), 
II.  73  ff. 
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"symbolhafte  Bedriitung"*'  for  the  Romantic  Zeitgeist,  manifesting 
itself  here  in  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  a  major  figure  of 
Classicism.  Hoffmann  occupies  a  particularly  imponant  historical 
position  with  regard  to  all  of  this,  for  sex’eral  decisive  reasons:  since 
he  was  a  professional,  thoioughly  experienced  man  of  the  theater 
he  was  able  to  study  and  make  sound  pronouncements  on  Schiller’s 
major  works;  he  had  the  adxantage  of  certain  close  affinities  with 
Schiller  —  improbable  as  this  may  seem  on  first  glance  —  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  problems;  and,  most  important  for  the  cultural  history  of  this 
era,  Hoffmann  was  a  contemporary  of  the  major  figures  of  German 
Romantic  literature,  but  began  his  literary  career  at  a  comparatively 
late  age  (sec  note  6).  Thus  Hoffmann  was  in  a  position  simultaneously 
tc  know  well  the  variegated  tangle  of  issues  involved  in  Schiller's 
relations  with  the  whole  era  of  Romanticism,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  view  them  from  the  distance  of  one  or  two  decades.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  possible  for  him  to  make  a  few  concise  statements  on  Schiller 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  culmination  of  Romantic  thought  on  the 
subject,  combining,  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  the  great  divergence  of 
attitudes  prevalent  at  the  time.  With  reference  to  the  history  of 
contemporary  playwriting  and  the  stage  (it  is  now  1816),  he  writes: 

Die  Schiller'sche  Periode  (dor  Heros  Schiller  bleibt  ewig 
unvergänglich,  es  ist  nur  von  .dem  imitatorum  pecus  die  Rede) 
ist,  dem  Himmel  sey  gedankt,  vorüber  .  .  .  (Bw  II,  2,  p.  278) 

And,  with  reference  to  a  perfonnance  of  Wallenstein  (a  particular 
favorite  of  his)  and  its  audience  he  says  bitterly: 

Glauben  Sie  mir,  theuerster  Freund,  daB  all’  Ihr  En¬ 
thusiasmus,  all’  Ihre  Liebe  zur  Kunst,  all’  Ihr  Streben,  die 
Leute  für  etwas  Besseres  [such  as  WaHen8tein\  zu  bekehren, 
rein  nutzlos  ist,  sie  obstinat  in  ihrer  Misere  beharren  .  .  . 

(Bw  II,  2,  p.  246) 

In  the  last  analysis,  Hoffmann  regards  Schiller  as  a  poet  who  is 
untouchable  in  his  greatness,  and  whose  works  will  maintain  a  potential 
universal  appeal;  but  they  can  neither  be  successfully  imitated,  nor 
truly  appreciated  by  the  general  public.  Schiller  constitutes  an 
omnipresent  force  in  German  culture  to  be  reckoned  with  constantly. 
In  spite  of  all  possible  negative  criticisms  —  just  and  unjust  —  to 
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which  HofTinann  had  subjected  Schiller’s  works,  Schiller  was  still, 
to  his  mind,  a  mighty  hero  of  the  pen.  It  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  time  that  Schiller's  reputation  was  to  be  put  through  such  an 
ordeal,  and  again  to  emerge  essentially  unharmed. 

Princeton  University 
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BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  took  place 
on  Saturday,  March  14,  at  3  p.m. 
in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  Har¬ 
vard  University.  As  usual,  the 
meeting  was  very  well  attended 
by  well  over  100  members  and 
f  riends. 

At  a  session  of  the  Radio-Com¬ 
mittee  prior  to  the  regular  meeting 
the  members  learned  of  the  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  popularity  of  the 
German  Hour  presented  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Chap¬ 
ter  over  Radio  Station  WBOS. 

In  his  usual  witty  manner, 
Prof.  Harry  Zohn  (Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity)  introduced  the  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  program.  The  first 
was  Miss  Grace  Hunter,  a  brilliant 
young  soprano  whose  talents,  al¬ 
ready  recognized,  were  strikingly 
displayed  in  a  performance  of 
songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms  and  Strauss. 

Next  Mr.  Helmut  Krommer, 
himself  a  mature  and  dynamic 
painter  of  penetrating  talent, 
spoke  on  Die  Wiederbelebung  des 
Expressionismus  in  der  deutschen 
Kunst.  Using  his  own  work  as  well 
as  prints  very  kindly  loaned  by 
Mr.  Müller,  of  Schoenhof’s  For¬ 
eign  Books,  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  more  technical  aspects,  Mr. 
Krommer  demonstrated  the  es¬ 
sential  characteristics  and  aims  of 
Expressionist  painters  and,  in 
telling  of  their  reception  by  un¬ 
qualified  or  prejudiced  critics,  he 
showed  how  they  also  suffered  the 
fate  of  those  who  present  the  new 
or  the  different. 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 


Henry  Hornik, 
Secretary 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
CHAPTER 

Twenty-five  members  met  in  the 
Ski  Lodge  of  Syracuse  University 
on  Saturday,  May  9th,  at  2  p.m. 
Dr.  Eric  A.  Blackall,  Chairman 
of  the  German  Department  of 
Cornell  University,  read  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper  entitled,  “The  World 
of  Wozzeck”,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  original  German  text  of  the 
piny  written  by  Georg  Büchner 
(181.^-37)  and  edited  by  the  critic, 
Karl  Emil  Franzos.  This  ho  com¬ 
pared  with  the  opera  completed 
in  1921  by  Alban  Berg. 

Nomination  and  election  of  the 
following  chapter  officers  to  serve 
a  two-year  term  then  took  place: 
President,  Albert  Schoh  (Syracuse 
University),  Vice-President,  Miss 
Dorothy  Kappesser  (William  Not¬ 
tingham  High  School,  Syracuse) 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  deLima  (Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity).  The  outgoing  President, 
Paul  Weigand  (Harpur  College), 
Secretary,  Raymond  Wiley  (Le 
Moyne  College),  and  Treasurer, 
Herbert  Peisel  (Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity)  turned  their  respective  re¬ 
sponsibilities  over  to  the  newly 
installed  officers.  The  group  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Karl  Wer- 
nert  (Utica  College)  to  hold  the 
fall  meeting  at  Utica.  A  social 
hour  followed  adjournment  of  the 
business  meeting. 

Le  Moyne  College 
Syraruse,  N.Y. 

Raymond  Wiley 
Secretary 
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CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  sprinir 
meeting  on  May  2,  1959  at  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  with  59  members  and 
guests  present.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  9:45  a.m.  by 
President  Gerrit  Memming.  After 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
Frederick  deWolfe  Bolmsn,  Jr.,  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
there  was  a  business  meeting. 
Peter  Seadle,  reporting  for  the 
Committee  on  Continuity  of  High 
School  and  College  Courses,  stres¬ 
sed  lack  of  information  on  high 
school  and  college  students  con¬ 
cerning  their  language  training. 
To  clarify  this,  questionnaires  for 
both  high  school  and  college  were 
distributed  by  Mr.  Seadle. 

President  Memming  spoke  on  his 
findings  at  the  Washington  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North-East  Conference 
of  Teachers  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages.  He  deeply  regretted  the 
lack  of  participation  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  element.  To  remedy  this  de¬ 
plorable  situation,  the  motion  was 
made  and  seconded  to  grant  $25 
from  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  funds  to  send  a  sponsor 
to  the  next  North-East  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Next  in  order  of  business  was 
the  nomination  of,  and  acceptance 
by,  Martin  F.  Hahn,  of  Central 
High  School,  Scranton,  Pa.  as 
President  for  the  remaining  term 
of  Dr.  Memming,  who  will  be  a 
guest  of  the  Bundesrepublik  for 
the  coming  year. 

Chamber  music  was  presented 
by  a  Quintet  from  tho  Vivaldi 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  tho  YWCA, 
under  the  musical  direction  of  J. 


Wm.  Frey,  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
rhall  College.  The  Quintet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  violins,  oboe,  flute, 
and  viola  do  gamba  (played  by  Dr. 
Frey)  gave  charming  renditions 
of  three  excerpts  from  the  “Was¬ 
sermusik”  and  the  “Berenice”  of 
G.  F.  Händel. 

Dr.  Hugo  Mueller,  professor  of 
German  at  Georgetown  University, 
then  spoke  on  “Teaching  Students 
to  Speak  German.”  He  stressed  tho 
pattern  drills  method,  e.g.  tho 
structural  sounds  in  tense,  and 
condemned  tho  text-book  approach 
to  language,  saying  that  cultural 
information  should  bo  absorbed  by 
tho  use  of  informal,  oral  German, 
rather  than  through  the  language 
of  the  classical  «rriters  and  poets. 

After  lunch,  a  demonstration  of 
elementary  teaching  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  Memming.  Tho  pro¬ 
gram  ended  with  a  sustained 
“song-and-action”  sequence.  The 
class  was  lively,  and  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  that  the  children  were 
enjoying  learning  and  were  learn¬ 
ing  much. 

Tho  final  speaker.  Dr.  A.  G. 
Breidenstine,  Dean  of  Millers- 
ville  State  Teachers  College,  spoke 
on  “German  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.”  He  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  speaking  and  speaking 
early.  Ho  stated  emphatically  that 
children  in  general  do  not  con¬ 
fuse  language;  confusion  occurs 
and  increases  as  the  rational  power 
develops.  Dr,  Breidenstine’s  re¬ 
marks,  together  with  Mrs.  Mem- 
ming’s  demonstration,  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  opinions  of  the  (Chapter  on 
the  importance  and  values  of  the 
FLES  progrrams.  The  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  after  lively  discussion 
about  4:00  pjn. 
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PertnHulvavia  State  Univereity 
Itarleton  Campue. 

Mrs.  Euzabrtii  Bodenstein 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  convened  at 
the  Art  Institute  on  Saturday, 
April  11,  1959  at  12:30  p.m.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  Kauf  welcomed  the 
~>5  members  and  guests  present.  He 
introduced  the  guests  of  honor 
from  the  German  Consulate  in 
Chicago:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Boll 
and  Miss  Marlene  Brenner. 

After  Miss  Florence  Eckfeldt 
gave  the  treasurer’s  report,  Mr. 
Helmut  Meyerbach,  Chairman  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  scholarship  exam¬ 
ination,  for  which  200  applications 
had  already  been  received,  would 
take  place  on  May  9. 

Miss  Clara  Lawin  of  Foreman 
High  School,  Chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  of  which 
the  other  members  were  Professor 
Hartoch  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  Mr.  Heinle  of  Von 
Steuben  High  School,  announced 
the  following  slate  of  candidates: 
For  President,  Professor  Leland 
Phelps  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  Program  Chairman,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Otto  Wirth  of  Roosevelt 
University  and  for  Treasurer, 
Miss  Florence  Eckfeldt  of  Amund¬ 
sen  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  There  were  no  nominations 
from  the  floor.  A  motion  was 
passed  that  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  a  unanimous  bal¬ 
lot. 

Miss  Florence  Rathert  of  Lyons 
Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  day,  Mrs.  Hanna  Kiep,  the 
Women’s  Affairs  Secretary  at  the 


German  Embassy  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Her  address  on  “Der  Beitrag 
der  Frau  im  öffentlichen  Leben 
Deutschlands’’  was  informative 
and  excellent.  She  presented  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the 
advancement  and  organization  of 
women  in  Germany,  which  began 
in  1866.  The  University  of  Frei¬ 
burg  was  the  first  to  admit  women 
students,  in  1895.  In  1919  the 
women  of  Germany  were  granted 
the  right  to  vote.  During  the  Hit¬ 
ler  regime  there  was  a  recession 
in  the  group  activities  of  women. 
These,  however,  were  resumed  in 
1945,  and  are  exemplified  by  the 
high  political  positions  attained 
by  Frau  Luise  &hröder.  Dr.  Ema 
Schefflcr  and  others.  At  present 
women  are  active  in  the  Red  Cross, 
various  welfare  organizations,  and 
the  movements  for  world  peace 
and  German  reunification.  The  lat¬ 
ter  movement  is  symbolized  by  the 
slogan  “öffnet  das  Tor,’’  and  the 
silver  pin  representation  of  the 
“Brandenburger  Tor.”  —  An  ani¬ 
mated  question  and  discussion 
jieriod  followed. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  3:45  p.m. 

Thornton  Township  High  School 
&  Junior  College 
Hart'ey,  Illinois 

JEANEHTE  HiLLS 
Secretary 

CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held 
•April  25,  1959  at  St  Joseph  Col¬ 
lege  in  West  Hartford.  The  Pres¬ 
ident,  Wolfgang  Paulsen,  opened 
the  meeting  at  10:30  a.m.  There 
were  34  members  and  guests 
present.  Dr.  Paulsen  introduced 
Professor  Ludwig  W.  Kahn 
(City  College  of  New  York)  who 
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gave  a  very  stimulating  talk  on 
“Wilhelm  Mrieter  als  religiöser 
Roman."  Following  a  short  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  period,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  asked  those  present  to  in¬ 
troduce  themselves.  After  this  the 
second  speaker,  William  Gold¬ 
stein  (University  High  School, 
Storrs,  C!onn.)  reported  on  the 
German  program  at  his  school. 
After  a  lively  discussion  following 
the  report,  the  group  w'ent  to  a 
luncheon  arranged  by  Mrs.  Ingrid 
Murphy  (St  Joseph  (College). 

The  afternoon  session  began 
with  the  business  meeting  at  two 
o’clock.  Following  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer’s  report.  Dr.  Paulsen 
explained  what  ho  had  done  to 
carry  out  the  Chapter  recommen¬ 
dation  to  expand  the  group  to  in¬ 
clude  those  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  who  might  wish  to  join  it. 
Motions  were  made  and  passed  to 
accept  such  people  in  this  Chapter 
and  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Chapter  to  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Chapter.  To  eliminate  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  having  nominations  for  new 
officers  made  from  the  floor  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  passed  to  provide  for  a 
Nominating  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  active  officers  and  those 
from  the  preceding  year  and  chair¬ 
ed  by  the  incumbent  president. 
Letters  were  then  read  from  Dr. 
Peisel  concerning  The  German 
Quarterly  and  from  Dr.  Arthur 
Selvi  (Teachers  College  of  (Con¬ 
necticut)  stating  that  The  Teacher 
Education  Quarterly  would  wel¬ 
come  articles.  A  motion  w'as  passed 
to  have  the  next  meeting  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1959.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Peter  Heller  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts) ;  Vice- 


President,  Richard  Cartwright 
(Kent  School) ;  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Dorothea  Schmelxer  (Platt 
High  School,  Meriden).  The  group 
finally  had  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Peter  Heller 
(University  of  Massachusetts) 
present  an  entertaining  and  chal¬ 
lenging  paper  entitled  “Zum  Ende 
der  Moderne.’’  The  meeting  ended 
at  4:15  p.m. 

Roger  Ludlowe  High  School 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Mary  E.  Wright 
Secretary-Treasurer 

HUDSON  VALLEY  CHAPTER 

The  Hudson  Valley  Chapter 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  to 
have  its  spring  meeting  at  West 
Point  on  .April  18,  1959,  After 
Major  Moe’s  warm  welcome  the 
members  enjoyed  viewing  a  model 
German  class  conducted  by  Dr. 
Frits  Tiller  of  West  Point.  The 
rest  of  the  morning  program  was 
given  over  to  a  commemoration  of 
the  2()0th  anniversary  of  Schiller’s 
death.  Because  of  this  occasion 
Miss  Elizabeth  Zorb  of  Vassar 
College  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  “Schillers  Auffassung  von 
der  Rolle  des  Theaters”. 

After  a  delicious  lunch  in  the 
unusual  atmosphere  of  the  West 
Point  Mess  Hall  the  members  had 
a  short  business  meeting.  As  the 
final  culmination  of  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  day,  the  members  enjoyed 
a  guided  tour  by  bus  to  the  points 
of  interest  at  West  Point. 

College  of  Saint  Rose 
Albany,  New  York 

Sister  Charles  Marie,  C.SJ. 

Secretary 
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LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

Our  last  meeting  of  the 
academic  year  1958/50  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  29th  at  4:00 
p.m.  at  Adelphi  College.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  AATG  Annual  High  School 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Chapter  was  administered 
conjointly  with  the  meeting.  For 
the  first  time  six  students  of 
Fourth  Year  German  participat¬ 
ed.  The  winner  will  bo  awarded 
a  gold  medal. 

Dr.  Anton  Huffert  opened  the 
meeting  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  Schiller  exhibit  of  Adelphi 
College. 

Dr.  Muller  reported  on  the 
Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  languages 
held  in  Washington  D.  C.  on  April 
17-18,  1959.  Dr.  Muller  found  the 
conference  stimulating,  but  regret¬ 
ted  the  fact  that  German  was  not 
much  represented. 

Dr.  Huffert  raised  the  question 
whether  our  Chapter  should  act  as 
a  clearing-house  for  jobs  in  teach¬ 
ing  German.  No  decision  was 
made.  The  matter  should  first  be 
investigated  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Baker  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Contest  Committee.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  members  volunteered  on  the 
Marking  Committee  for  the  Con¬ 
test: 

First  year  German: 

Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Miss  Kielty,  Mr.  Lowen- 
berg,  Mr.  Margolies,  Miss 
Robertson. 

Second  year: 

Mr.  Kager,  Miss  Martello, 
Mr.  Scipione,  Miss  Sormani, 
Miss  Zimmer 

Third  year: 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Kohler 


Fourth  year: 

Mr.  Meyer,  Miss  Weih 

Miss  Gunther's  motion  to  double 
tho  amount  of  honorary  mentions 
was  met  with  general  approval. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
5:10  p.m. 

Waldorf  School, 

Garden  City. 

Hextiia  Karl 
Secretary 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

In  the  course  of  tho  academic 
year  1958-59,  Professor  William 
H.  McClain,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  wrote  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  those  people  who  would 
bo  interested  in  forming  in  the 
Maryland  area  a  new  chapter. 

As  a  result  of  tho  favorable  re¬ 
sponses  at  3  p.m.  on  March  7, 
1959  at  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place, 
Baltimore,  Professor  Kurt  Roder- 
bourg.  United  States  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  called  to  order  an  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  fifteen  members  of  the 
AATG  (five  represented  by  proxy). 

Following  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  and  the  installation 
of  officers.  President  McClain  ap¬ 
pointed  Prof.  Roderbourg  State 
Organizer  for  the  Maryland  Chap¬ 
ter.  It  was  then  suggested  and 
agreed  that  Prof.  Ernst  Feise  be 
made  honorary  life  member.  It 
was  voted  that  those  members-at- 
large,  whether  present  at  this 
meeting  or  represented  by  proxy, 
were  to  be  known  as  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Maryland  Chapter.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  charter  members  all  such 
members-at-large  of  the  AATG  re¬ 
siding  in  the  Maryland  area  who 
signified  a  willingness  to  join  and 
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to  accept  also  those  non-members 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  Join  be¬ 
fore  tho  constitution  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  National  Organization 
for  approval. 

President  McClain  adjourned  the 
meeting  at  4  p.m.  after  which 
refreshments  were  served. 

Loyola  Colley» 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Morcaw  H.  Pritciiett 
Secretary-Treasurer 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  in 
tho  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
on  May  22,  1959.  Mr.  Robert  I. 
Cloos  presided.  After  the  dinner 
Miss  Elisabeth  Hatch,  Ramapo 
Regional  High  School,  and  Prof. 
Alfred  Senn,  U.  of  Pennsylvania, 
President  of  the  AATG,  addressed 
tho  meeting,  giving  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  National  Ger¬ 
man  Contest  for  High  School 
Students.  The  treasurer  reported 
a  balance  of  $39.13,  and  tho 
secretary  read  the  minutes  of  tho 
last  meeting.  The  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  (Dr.  Hans  Moldaschl,  Lin¬ 
den  High  School,  Chairman;  Prof. 
E.  L.  Jordan,  Douglas  (College;  and 
Hiss  Louise  H.  Theurer,  Westfield 
High  School)  presented  the  slate 
of  candidates:  Prof.  Claude  Hill, 
Rutgers  University,  for  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  to  succeed  Rev.  Michael  (Col¬ 
lins,  Delbarton  School,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Parisi,  Linden  High  School,  for 
treasurer,  to  succeed  Mr.  John  W. 
Strahan,  Newark  Academy.  The 
candidates  were  unanimously 
elected. 

After  tho  business  meeting  we 
walked  to  the  Firestone  Library 
to  attend  an  illustrated  lecture  by 


Prof.  Charles  Erich  de  Tolnay, 
Ck>lumbia  University,  on  Franz 
Anton  Maulhertaeh  and  th»  Aus- 
trian  Late  Baroque  Painting. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  about  50  members  and 
guests,  adjourned  at  10:30. 

The  LawreneerUle  School 
Latoreneet'ille,  S.  J. 

Heinz  von  Schuciiing 
Secretary 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Tho  spring  meeting  was  held 
May  16,  1959  at  the  San  Diego 
Education  Center.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  10:15  a.  m. 
by  Chapter  President  J.  Michael 
Moore.  Tho  minutes  of  tho  pre¬ 
vious  meeting,  as  well  as  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  showing  a  balance  of 
$5.25,  were  rpad  and  approved. 

Dr.  Moore  suggested  three 
possible  fields  of  endeavor  for  the 
coming  year:  (1)  tho  improve¬ 
ment  of  language  instruction;  (2) 
activities  commemorating  tho  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Schil¬ 
ler  and  Humboldt;  and  (3)  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  research  council.  The  chap¬ 
ter  passed  a  motion  requesting  the 
president  to  recommend  to  the 
chairmen  of  tho  other  language 
teachers’  organizations  that  a 
study  group  be  established  in  San 
Diego  and  inaugpirated  on  an  in¬ 
vitational  basis  next  fall. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Wolf  (San  Diego 
State  College)  spoke  about  “Edu¬ 
cational  Travel  and  tho  Foreign 
Language  Student.’’  He  indicated 
that  the  tendency  in  language 
teaching  toward  emphasis  on 
speaking,  together  with  the  ease 
and  popularity  of  travel  abroad, 
should  be  brought  together,  and 
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that  teachers  are  the  natural  lead¬ 
ers  for  study-travel  tours.  His  talk 
was  supplemented  by  two  other 
members  of  the  chapter  who  have 
had  experience  in  conducting  edu¬ 
cational  tours  in  Europe,  including 
residence  study. 

During  the  ensuing  discussion 
the  chapter  voted  to  go  on  record 
as  adopting  a  policy  of  favoring 
foreim*.  travel  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  and  considering  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  some  administra¬ 
tive  framework  within  which  this 
policy  can  be  put  into  practice 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
AATG. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
12:10  p.m.  and  was  followed  by 
an  informal  luncheon  at  the  I.A- 
fayetto  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

Mount  Miguel  High  School 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. 

Gerald  J.  Newall 
Secretary-Treasurer 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  . 

CHAPTER 

The  regular  spring  meeting  was 
held  on  Saturday,  April  25,  1969, 
at  the  Robert  A.  Millikan  Senior 
High  School,  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  conjunction  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  MLASC.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  program  —  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  subject 
“Pro  and  Cons  of  the  Language 
Laboratory,”  the  meeting  waa 
thrown  open  to  all  members  of 
the  latter  organization  and  at¬ 
tracted  an  audience  estimated  to 
be  125  people.  Professor  Harold 
Lionetti  (Los  Angeles  State  Col¬ 
lege),  president,  MLASC,  opened 
the  meeting  at  9:15  A.M.  by  in¬ 
troducing  chapter  president  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Daviau.  Professor  Davian, 


as  panel  moderator,  then  introduc¬ 
ed  the  following  members  of  the 
panel:  Professor  Hulda  H.  Chis¬ 
holm  (Ventura  College),  Profec- 
sor  Gustavo  Mathieu  (Pomona 
(College),  Professor  Peter  Presta 
(San  Francisco  State  College), 
and  Professor  William  F.  Roert- 
gen  (University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles).  After  the  panel  had 
provided  an  informative  discussion 
of  various  phases  of  the  language 
laboratory  —  indoctrination  of 
teachers  and  students,  teaching 
techniques,  philosophy,  advan¬ 
tages,  problems,  and  management 
—  the  audience  was  invited  to 
address  questions  to  the  panel ;  the 
discussion  was  stopped  by  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  schedul¬ 
ed  time-limit. 

AATG  members,  of  whom 
twelve  were  present,  were  asked 
to  remain  for  a  short  business 
meeting.  The  first  item  of  business 
was  the  election  of  the  new  chap¬ 
ter  officers:  President,  Gustave 
Mathieu  (Pomona  College),  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Steph¬ 
anie  Lombardi  (University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles).  The  re¬ 
tiring  secretary-treasurer  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  finding  a  new 
name  for  the  chapter  inasmuch 
as  the  existence  of  a  new  chapter 
in  San  Diego  rendered  the  present 
chapter  name  inaccurate.  “Los 
Angeles  Area  Chapter”  was  sug- 
grested  as  a  possible  title,  but  ac¬ 
tion  was  deferred.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  at  10:30  a.m.  by 
President  Daviau. 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

Robert  D.  Wayne 
Secretary 
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WISCONSIN  CHAPTER 

The  epring  meeting  wu  held 
May  9  in  the  Union,  Marquette 
University.  Thirty  members  were 
present.  Following  a  12:80  lunch¬ 
eon,  President  Dr.  R.  E.  Simmons 
presided  at  the  business  meeting. 
Illness  compelled  vice-president 
Kurt  Zander  to  resign.  Kenneth 
Nylund,  Whitefish  Bay  High 
School,  Milwaukee  17,  was  elected 
U>  succeed  him. 

Members  were  invited  to  the 
awards  assembly  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sprach-  und  Schulverein  the 
same  evening. 

Mr.  L.  I.  Mielke,  program  chair¬ 
man,  introduced  a  panel  on  the 


Summer  Seminar  for  American 
Teachers  of  German  by  the  Goethe 
Institute  and  the  Fulbright  Pro¬ 
gram.  Speakers  were  participants 
in  the  1958  summer  programs, 
Sister  M.  Frances  Therese,  Miss 
Helen  Mer\'ash,  and  Dr.  R.  E. 
Simmons.  The  reports  on  their 
experiences  abroad  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  teaching  methods  were 
very  stimulating. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
3:35. 

Central  High  School 
LaCrotso 

Theodora  Takas 
Secretary 
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SCHILLER  ESSAY  CONTEST 

In  commemoration  of  tho  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Friedrich  von  Schiller  tho 
CARL  SCHURZ  MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION  announces  a  Na¬ 
tional  Schiller  Essay  Contest  un¬ 
der  tho  following  terms: 

1.  Graduate  students  and  college 
seniors  (classes  of  *59  and 
’60)  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions 
may  participate. 

2.  Any  subject  involving  Schil¬ 
ler  may  be  chosen  by  tho 
participant  upon  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  professor. 

3.  Essays  must  bo  limited  to 
5,000  words  and  may  be  in 
English  or  German.  Manu¬ 
scripts  must  bo  typed. 

4.  Manuscripts  must  reach  the 

Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation,  420  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa.,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  31,  1959. 

Manuscripts  should  bo  sub¬ 
mitted  under  pseudonyms; 
name  and  address  of  author 
should  bo  given  in  accom¬ 
panying  sealed  envelope  with 
pseudonym  indicated  on  the 
outside.  Manuscripts  will  be 
returned,  if  return  postage  is 
enclosed. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  1960 


as  follows: 

First  Prize  . $250 

Second  Prize  .  150 


Ten  Third  Prizes  of  one 
set  of  Schiller’s  works 
each. 

Tho  Committee  of  Judges  con¬ 
sists  of 

C.  R.  Goedsche,  Northwestern 


University, 

Ernst  Jockers,  University  of 
Pennsylvania, 

F.  W.  Kaufmann,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege. 

Franz  H.  Mautner,  Swarth- 
moro  College, 

B.  Q.  Morgan,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity, 

Harry  W.  Pfund,  Haverford, 
College, 

Detlev  W.  Schumann,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Chair¬ 
man,  and 

Alfred  Senn,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  •  • 

GOETHE  HOUSE  $500 
ESSAY  AWARD 

A  five  hundred  dollar  check  and 
a  free  airplane  trip  to  Germany 
are  being  offered  by  Goethe  House, 
New  York’s  American-German  cul¬ 
tural  center  (120  E.  56th  St.,  New 
York  22),  to  college  or  university 
students  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
for  the  most  “perceptive  and 
original  essay”  on  some  phase  of 
German  life. 

Known  as  the  “1939-1960  Goethe 
House  Student  Contest,”  the  com- 
lictition  is  open  to  college  seniors 
or  graduate  students  who  are 
United  States  citizens  and  who  are 
i-egistered  at  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  in  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and 
VeiTOont 

According  to  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  University  and  President 
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of  Goethe  House,  the  purpose  of 
the  award  is  to  stimulate  Amer¬ 
ican  students  to  discuss  problems 
concerned  with  present-day  Ger¬ 
many,  its  historical  background, 
its  social,  economic  or  cultural 
achievements.  The  500  dollar 
prize,  to  which  tho  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  has  added  a 
free  round-trip  air  passa;;o  New 
York-Germany,  is  intended  to  as¬ 
sist  in  creating  a  broader  under¬ 
standing  by  Americana  of  modern 
Germany.  The  offer  of  a  second 
prizo  is  being  considered.  Tho  cash 
award  is  to  be  used  for  summer 
travel  in  Europe,  including  Ger¬ 
many.  Goetho  House  will  attempt 
to  arrange  publication  of  tho 
prize-winning  essay  in  a  periodical 
of  general  circulation.  Deadline  for 
the  submission  of  essays,  which 
must  bo  between  3500  and  5000 
words  in  length,  is  February  28, 
1060. 

•  •  • 

THE  NATION-WIDE  GERMAN 
CONTEST  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

STUDENTS 

In  March  1960,  tho  first  annual 
nation-wide  contest  for  high  school 
students  of  German  will  bo  ad¬ 
ministered  under  tho  auspices  of 
tho  AATG.  This  contest  w*as  es¬ 
tablished  by  vote  at  the  1958  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  We  aro  happy  to 
make  this  announcement,  for  such 
a  contest  will  undoubtedly  enhance 
the  prestige  of  German  studies  and 
servo  as  a  valuable  incentive  at 
tho  secondary  school  level.  Corre¬ 
sponding  competitive  examinations 
have  already  been  sponsored  for 
several  years  by  the  AATF  and 
tho  AATS,  in  both  cases  with 
gratifying  results. 

It  is  recogrnized  of  course  that 


several  chapters  and  other  societies 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
B|K>n3oring  eminently  successful 
regional  contests.  Such  groups  are 
most  cordially  invited  to  aflTiliate 
themselves  with  the  national  con¬ 
test  of  the  AATG,  still,  of  course, 
awarding  their  own  prizes  on  a 
regional  basis. 

A  National  Contest  Committee 
is  charged  with  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  examination  questions 
and  evaluating  the  test  papers  of 
the  state  winners,  submitted  on  or 
before  March  31  by  tho  Regional 
Contest  Chairmen.  The  technical 
administration  of  the  contest  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Peiscl,  who  will  release  all  per¬ 
tinent  information. 

There  will  be  three  examina¬ 
tions:  1)  -for  fourth-year,  2)  for 
third-year,  and  3)  for  second-year 
high  school  German.  The  Foreign 
Offico  of  tho  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  made  available  DM 
4,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
trip  to  Germany  for  the  national 
winner  among  the  fourth-year 
students.  This  prizo  will  cover  the 
roundtrip  fare  from  New  York  and 
a  five-week  stay  abro.id.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  by  tho  Päda¬ 
gogischer  Austauschdienst  in  Bonn. 
In  addition  to  this  first  prize  the 
German  government  has  placed 
eight  book  prizes  at  the  disposal 
of  tho  AATG.  Although  federal 
budgets  aro  established  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis,  tho  continuation  of  the 
grants  is  planned. 

The  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  adopted  the  following 
policy  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  the  examinations.  Students  in 
the  highest  category,  fourth-year 
German,  will  not  only  take  a 
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uniform  grammar  teat  but  aill  be 
assigned  a  subject  for  treatment 
in  a  German  essay,  and  their 
facility  in  oral  German  will  be 
appraised.  Competitors  at  tho  low¬ 
er  levels  will  be  tested  only  in 
grammar  and  translation.  For  each 
category  a  uniform  grammar  test 
will  be  prepared.  Third-year 
students  will  be  given  a  normal 
German  text  for  translation  into 
English,  and  competitors  at  the 
second-year  level  will  translate  an 
easy  German  text. 

High  school  teachers  are  invit¬ 
ed  to  urge  their  most  competent 
students  to  participate  in  the  con¬ 
test.  They  should,  however,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  certify  that  these  par¬ 
ticipants  have  had  no  special  ad¬ 
vantages  in  learning  German  that 
would  preclude  their  competing  on 
fair  terms  with  other  students  at 
the  same  level.  For  example,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness,  pupils  who 
are  recent  immigrrants  from  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  countries  should  be 
excluded. 

Because  the  names  of  the  na¬ 
tional  winners  must  be  submitteci 
to  the  German  Embassy  by  April 
25  at  the  latest,  the  State  Contest 
Chairmen  will  establish  the  time 
and  places  for  administration  of 
the  examinations  in  their  areas 
during  the  month  of  March  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  and  the  15th.  The 
early  date  is  mandatory  in  order 
that  travel  arrangements  for  the 
winner  of  tho  trip  to  Germany 
may  be  made.  Furthermore,  the 
German  Embassy  plans  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  contest  results  through 
its  Newsletters  and  through  Inter 
Nationes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ap¬ 
propriate  recognition  can  be  given 
the  winning  students  and  their 


teachers  in  the  state  and  local 
press  and  other  media  before  the 
end  of  the  academic  year. 

This  undertaking,  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  upon  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  can  be  exceedingly  W’orth- 
while  if  properly  supported.  Like 
every  other  worthy  enterprise, 
however,  it  can  succeed  only  if  it 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
dedicated  teachers  on  both  the 
secondary  and  the  college  level.  T* 
(]uite  frankly  presupposes  con¬ 
siderable  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us,  but  tho  end,  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  our  field 
among  very  young  students,  would 
seem  to  be  an  appealing  reward 
for  the  “stolen"  time  devoted  to 
it.  Do  help  make  it  a  success!  Re¬ 
member  that  closing  date  for  en¬ 
trance  application  is  January  15, 
1960. 

Univei-sity  of  Delaware 

Elizabeth  E.  Bohning 

•  •  • 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 
In  the  summer  of  1959,  925 
teachers  of  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  were  enrolled  in  Summer 
Institutes.  The  142  teachers  repre¬ 
senting  German  attended  Colgate 
University,  University  of  Colo- 
orado.  University  of  Maine,  and 
University  of  Michigan.  Four 
Academic- Year  Institutes  have  en¬ 
rolled  109  teachers  of  French, 
Russian,  and  Spanish,  but  none  of 
German  this  fall. 

Of  twenty  research  projects  sup- 
jioi-ted  by  Federal  funds  there  are 
five  dealing  with  questions  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  members  of 
the  AATG.  1)  The  ML  A  is  con¬ 
ducting  surveys  and  compiling 
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■tatiatics  on  languagre  ofTeringrt 
and  enrollmenta  at  all  levels,  ros¬ 
ters  of  teachers,  manpower  needs, 
curriculum  trends,  languago  needs 
in  Government,  Business,  and  In¬ 
dustry,  and  electronic  aids  in 
teaching  languages.  2)  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  is  developing 
and  modifying  instruments  for  the 
electronic  analysis  of  speech  and 
applying  them  to  phonetic  com¬ 
parisons  of  English  with  German, 
French,  and  Spanish.  3)  Mary  P. 
Thompson,  Curriculum  Director 
for  the  Glastonbury  Public  Schools, 
Connecticut,  is  developing  exper¬ 
imental  instructional  materials  for 
teaching  German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Russian  in  secondary  schools. 
4)  The  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics  is  conducting  con¬ 
trastive  structure  studies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  with  German,  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  Russian,  and  Italian  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  basis  for 
more  effective  classroom  practices. 
6)  The  MLA  is  preparing  tests 
for  measuring  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  Italian.  In 
addition  to  testing  the  ability  to 
understand,  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  foreign  language  the  tests  will 
also  measure  competence  in  lan¬ 
guage  analysis  and  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  culture. 

•  «  • 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GERMAN 
FLES 

The  enthusiasm  of  one  interest¬ 
ed  person  or  small  group  is  not 
sufficient  to  institute  and  maintain 
a  successful  FLES  program.  First, 
make  an  appeal  to  the  active  cit¬ 
izens  in  the  community  for  their 
support.  Lectures  to  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  members,  principals,  and 


teachers  as  well  as  informal 
meetings  with  business  groups, 
women’s  clubs.  Elks’  Clubs,  local 
political  organizations,  community 
church  organizations,  and  PTA 
groups  are  especially  fruitful.  Re¬ 
member  that  your  school  admin¬ 
istration,  which  is  responsible  for 
placing  any  additional  financial 
burden  on  the  taxpayer,  is  not 
likely  to  sponsor  such  a  program 
without  evidence  of  widespread 
community  support. 

One  invaluable  aid  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  FLES  progrram  which  is 
often  overlooked  is  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  State  com¬ 
missioners  and  their  committees 
are  increasingly  interested.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  Mon¬ 
tana  as  the  primary  example  of  a 
state  in  which  the  flourishing 
FLES  program  owes  its  origin  to 
an  enlightened  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  State  Department. 
There  are  undoubtedly  more 
states  of  this  kind. 

The  choice  of  language  is  large¬ 
ly  up  to  the  local  school  board. 
Often  the  choice  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  strong  nationality 
group  in  the  community,  or  by 
an  available  language  teacher. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the 
period  between  2  and  8  years  of 
age  is  the  ideal  time  to  begin  in¬ 
struction  in  a  foreign  language. 
Usually  the  third  grade  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  country  as  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  begin. 
However,  many  communities  pre¬ 
fer  to  begin  immediately  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  or  first  grade  and  are 
reportedly  very  successful.  Even 
the  fifth  grade  is  not  too  late,  al¬ 
though  the  pupils  are  somewhat 
more  self-conscious  by  this  time. 
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In  Europe,  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction  does  not  begin  until  the 
age  of  ten. 

The  FLES  teacher  usually  be¬ 
gins  instruction  with  a  purely  eon- 
vtraational  approach  in  which  the 
children  act  out  daily  life  ex¬ 
periences  (opening  and  closing 
windows,  buying  goods  in  a  store, 
going  on  a  trip).  This  training 
is  aupplemented  with  audio-visual 
aids  such  as  objects,  pictures,  flash 
cards,  and  records  as  well  as  with 
games,  songs,  and  dances.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  consists  of  more  than 
a  few  cute  poems,  songs,  games, 
or  dances.  Language  instruction 
should  be  serious  work  with  as¬ 
signed  homework  in  reading  and 
writing  by  the  4  th  and  5th  grades. 
The  goal  of  the  instruction  is  a 
firm  understanding  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  fluency  in  verbal 
and  written  expression. 

Foreign  Language  in  Elemen¬ 
tar]!  Schools;  Some  Questions  and 
Answers,  which  is  published  by 
the  FLES  Department,  MLA,  6 
Washington  Square  North,  New 
York  3,  N.Y.,  is  an  excellent  guide 
in  planning  a  FLES  program.  Al¬ 
so  the  *' Bibliography  of  Available 
Teaching  Materials”  prepared  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Ellert  of  Hope  Col¬ 
lege,  Holland,  Michigan,  has  prov¬ 
ed  an  invaluable  aid  to  FLES 
programs. 

Additional  information  on  es¬ 
tablishing  a  German  FLES  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  people,  who  have  all 
had  practical  experience  in  this 
field: 

Dr.  Ernest  Ellert,  Dept,  of  Ger¬ 
man,  Hope  (College,  Holland, 

Mich. 


Dr.  Otto  Graf,  Dept,  of  Germanic 
Languages,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Sachse,  601  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  St.  Mary’s  Pa. 
Professor  Nora  Wittman,  307 
Locust  Street,  State  College,  Pa. 
Dr.  Alice  Schlimbach,  Dept,  of 
German,  Douglass  College,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ.  (Chairman, 
Promotion  Committee,  German 
FLES) 

•  •  • 

A  BOOST  FOR  GERMAN  FLES 

The  FLES  (k>mmittee  of  the 
Long  Island  Chapter  of  the 
AATG  sponsored  two  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  German  FLES  at  the 
Waldorf  School  of  Adel  phi  (Al¬ 
lege  on  Saturday,  April  25,  1950. 

The  first  demonstration  was  by 
the  First  Grade  of  the  Waldorf 
School  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Fred  Kreitner.  The  children  par¬ 
ticipated  enthusiastically.  They 
sang  a  song,  recited  a  poem,  held 
a  dialogue,  counted  in  German, 
and  named  objects  shown  to  them. 
The  second  demonstration  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Sixth  Grade  of  the 
Waldorf  School,  taught  by  Miss 
Susanne  Berlin.  This  was  an  un¬ 
rehearsed  program.  The  children 
had  grammar,  conversation  and 
reading  in  German.  They  began 
with  a  song  and  ended  with  a 
song.  Both  demonstrations  stressed 
the  oral-aural  approach  in  lan¬ 
guage  learning. 

A  Panel  Discussion  on  specific 
problems  of  FLES  followed  the 
demonstrations. 

Hebtha  Kabl 
Eva  Merkett 
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ACCURATE  MAPS  FOR 
TEXTBOOKS 

Tho  modern  langfuage  teacher 
carries  rcsponsibilitiea  beyond  hia 
immediate  task  of  teaching  the 
mechanical  side  of  a  language. 
One  extra  obligation  is  to  convey 
a  correct  picture  of  the  territories 
which  provide  the  cultural  back* 
ground  for  the  spoken  language. 

Mr.  Bihl  in  his  article  “Using  a 
Map”  {German  Quarterly,  XXIX, 
.*),  1956)  and  others  have  en¬ 
thusiastically  advocated  its  use. 
Over  twenty  years  ago  Werner 
Neuse  {Monatshefte  für  Deutschen 
Unterricht,  April,  1935)  called  for 
more  and  better  maps. 

Publishers  have  responded  to 
tho  request,  but  is  tho  knowledge 
of  tho  names  of  rivers  and  moun¬ 
tains  enough  to  get  a  correct  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  area  and  its  problems? 
Obviously  not.  Tho  student  should 
become  aware  of  danger  spots 
which  may  be  tho  source  of  in¬ 
ternational  tension. 

On  many  of  the  maps  provided, 
it  looks  as  if  the  problems  in 
Europe  have  been  solved.  Ger¬ 
many,  for  instance,  ends  on  the 
Oder-NeiBe  line.  Often  the  fact 
is  not  even  mentioned  that  the 
territory  east  of  that  line  has 
been  put  under  Polish  and  Russian 
administration  by  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  of  1945,  but  that  by 
no  international  agreement  has 
this  territory  become  an  integral 
part  of  these  states.  The  fact 
should  therefore  bo  indicated  on 
the  maps  our  books  provide. 

In  his  German  studies  the 
student  will  encounter  the  names 
of  Kant,  Herder,  Hamann,  Suder¬ 
mann,  Agnes  Miegel  and  Ernst 
Wiechert.  But  when  the  student 


looks  on  the  map  for  cities  associ¬ 
ated  with  these  German  philos¬ 
ophers  and  writers  —  Königsberg, 
Marienburg,  Elbing  or  Danzig  — 
he  fmiuently  finds  only  Kalinin¬ 
grad,  Malbork,  Elblag  or  Gdansk. 
Our  textbook  maps  should  show 
that  by  international  law  the  ter¬ 
ritories  within  the  1937  boundaries 
are  still  a  part  of  Germany. 

Discussions  with  colleagues  and 
inquiries  into  the  reasons  for  in¬ 
complete  maps  indicate  lack  of 
interest  or  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  legal  situation.  Without 
serious  difficulties  we  could  get 
textbooks  with  maps  showing  the 
actual  and  legal  status  of  the 
areas  involved.  We  should  demand 
them  from  authors  and  publishers. 
When  we  then  find  Kant  or  Herder 
mentioned,  in  our  texts  we  shall 
not  have  to  point  to  an  empty 
spot  or  to  a  Polish  or  Russian 
name.  With  accurate  representa¬ 
tion  the  highly  recommended  use 
of  maps  in  our  Foreign  Language 
classes  would  make  more  sense; 
and  when  the  German  territories 
east  of  the  Oder-NeiBe  line  are 
dealt  with  in  international  negoti¬ 
ations,  our  students  will  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  past  and  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  Europe. 

San  Francisco  State  College 

Kurt  E.  H.  Liedtke 
•  •  • 

Earlier  this  year  AAT  Co¬ 
ordinators  for  the  State  of  New 
York  and  officers  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Foreign  Language 
Teachers  met  at  the  Goethe  House, 
120  East  56th  Street,  New  York 
City,  to  discuss  aspects  of  the 
foreign  language  program  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  the  course 
of  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
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create  a  council  and  adopt  the 
name  su^rgested  by  Profesaor  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Silber  of  Union  College: 
New  York  State  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Language  Teaching.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Council  is  to  initiate, 
promote,  strengthen,  or  coordinate 
projects  designed  to  further  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  AATG 
representatives  on  the  Council 
are  Chairman  Helen  M.  Mustard, 
Columbia  University,  and  J.  Alan 
Pfeffer,  University  of  Buffalo. 

•  •  • 

German  speaking  countries 
hosted  the  largest  number  of  high 
school  and  college  students  sent 
abroad  in  the  summer  of  1959 
through  "The  Experiment  in  In¬ 
ternational  Living.”  For  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  constantly  expand¬ 
ing  program  write  to  Miriam  J. 
Dyer,  Putney,  Vermont. 

•  «  • 

Among  the  ten  outstanding 
American  teachers  of  modem 
foreign  languages  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  first  National  Foreign 
Language  Achievement  Awards, 
recently  established  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations,  three  Ger¬ 
manists  were  named:  Charles 
Hart  Handschin,  Professor  Emer¬ 
itus,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio;  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan, 
Professor  Emeritus,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Edwin  H.  Zeydel, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  James 
Bryant  Conant,  President  Emer¬ 
itus  of  Harvard  University  and 
former  U.  S.  High  Commissioner 
and  Ambassador  to  Germany,  is 
serving  as  the  Honorary  President 
of  the  NFMLTA  for  1959. 

•  *  • 


Bruno  Walter  was  the  recipient 
of  this  year’s  culture  prize  which 
the  city  of  München  endowed  in 
1958  on  the  occasion  of  its  an¬ 
niversary  celebration.  It  was  here 
that  Bmno  Walter  conducted  the 
Bavarian  State  Opera  from  1913 
to  1925.  He  is  the  second  recipient 
of  this  prize  of  15,000  German 
marks;  the  first  was  the  physicist 
Werner  Heisenberg. 

«  •  • 

Late  in  June  Göttingen  was  the 
scene  of  a  Händel  Festival  to  mark 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  death.  After  the  First 
World  War,  Oskar  Hagen,  former 
professor  of  Art  History  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (who  was 
also  a  memorable  Faust  in  the 
first  revival  of  Goethe’s  play  in 
the  United  States  in  1928),  put 
Handel’s  Rodelinde  on  the  stage 
there  after  a  blackout  of  his  operas 
for  about  200  years. 

•  •  • 

This  year’s  Festival  of  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  Theater  Music  in 
Düsseldorf  presented  to  a  large 
audience  of  music-lovers  the 
premiöre  of  Giselher  Klebe’s  Die 
tödlichen  Wünsche,  an  adaptation 
of  a  Balzac  novel.  Two  years  ago 
the  34  year  old  composer’s  Schiller 
opera  Die  Räuber  had  its  first  per¬ 
formance  at  the  same  place. 

*  •  • 

George  Grosz,  whose  satirical 
sketches  of  the  twenties  amused 
and  shocked  people,  died  in  Berlin 
on  July  6,  only  a  few  days  after 
he  had  returned  to  his  homeland 
which  he  had  left  for  the  USA  in 
1932.  He  was  66  years  old. 

•  ♦  • 

At  the  30th  International  PEN 
Club  Convention  at  Frankfurt  in 
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July  —  it  was  attended  by  500 
writers  from  38  different  countries 
and  opened  by  an  address  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Heuss  in  the  St  Paul’s 
Church  —  the  German  delegate 
and  poet,  Rudolf  Hagelstange, 
when  speaking  on  the  general 
theme  “Literature  in  a  Scientific 
Age,”  saw  dangers  in  too  close  a 
connection  between  technology 
and  literature.  Thornton  Wilder, 
American  dramatist,  was  one  of 
the  recipients  of  the  Goethe 
plaque  which  the  city  awarded 
during  the  session  of  the  Congress. 

•  •  • 

The  eleventh  Frankfurt  Rook 
Fair  which  was  held  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  added  as  a  new  category  of 
exhibits :  Recorded  Literature. 

The  Fair’s  annual  peace-prize  of 
10,000  German  marks  went  to 
/’resident  Heuss  for  his  extensive 
literary  achievements. 

*  *  • 

Wilhelm  Dieterle  staged  Goe¬ 
the’s  Faust  I  at  the  ninth  Hers- 
feld  Festival  which  had  opened  on 
June  27th  with  a  performance  of 
Schiller’s  Die  Räuber.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  26  the  Hamburg  Schauspiel¬ 
haus  company  gave  a  guest-per¬ 
formance  under  Gustaf  Gründgens 
in  the  Berlin  Schiller-Theater  as 
part  of  the  Berlin  Festival  Pro¬ 
gram. 

•  •  * 

Thomas  Mann’s  Buddenbrooks 
is  being  Aimed  and  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  late  this  year  or 
early  in  1960.  Liselotte  Pulver 
and  Nadja  Tiller  will  play  Toni 
and  Gerda  Buddenbrook  respec¬ 


tively. 

•  •  • 

Twenty-five  American  graduate 
students  are  attending  the  Middle- 
bury  College  Graduate  School  of 
German  in  Germany  which  started 
its  operation  with  the  winter 
semester  1959/60  at  the  Johannes 
Gutenberg  University  at  Mainz 
late  in  October.  Professor  Werner 
Neuse,  Director  of  the  German 
School  of  Middlebury  College,  will 
be  its  first  Director  of  Studies. 
The  1959  German  School  at  Mid¬ 
dlebury  enrolled  155  students  and 
showed  the  largest  increase  of  all 
the  Language  Schools  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  last  summer. 

•  *  • 

The  number  of  university 
students  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Germany,  ’  which  lost  a  million 
inhabitants  since  1949  and  now 
has  only  17  million,  is  steadily 
decreasing.  Since  1957  it  has 
dropped  to  82,819  students,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  3.4  per  cent. 

*  «  • 

Transatlantischer  Austausch  is 
the  title  of  a  booklet  that  the 
Institut  für  Auslandsbeziehungen 
(Amerika- Referat),  Stuttgart,  is¬ 
sued  last  year  (Max  Hueber  Ver¬ 
lag,  München).  It  contains  val¬ 
uable  information  on  addresses 
and  institutions  in  the  Bundes¬ 
republik  and  the  USA  and  should 
bo  available  in  all  libraries.  The 
information  service  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  not  obtainable  through 
trade  channels,  its  material  is 
sent  to  applicants  without  charge. 
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Sharp,  Stanley  L.,  and  Strothmann,  Friedrich, 

German  Reading  Grammar.  Revised  EdiMon.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany  (1955).  xi,  362  pp.  |3.80. 

This  edition  of  the  excellent  Reading  Grammar  of  Sharp  and  Stroth¬ 
mann  has  been  received  with  great  pleasure  in  teaching  circles.  Inasmuch 
as  the  original  edition  was  too  long  for  the  average  school  year  and 
the  grammatical  explanations  took  too  much  for  granted,  the  authors 
have  simplified  or  improved  many  of  the  grammatical  statements  and 
German  texts.  In  addition,  many  devices  have  been  added  to  assist  in 
the  teaching  of  the  book  and  in  the  comprehension  of  the  student,  viz., 
translations  of  German  sentences  illustrative  of  German  grammar,  four 
complete  vocabulary  lists,  and  translations  of  the  more  difficult  com¬ 
pounds  found  in  the  Exercises  V.  The  first  six  lessons  have  also  been 
printed  in  Roman  type,  a  procedure  w'hich  makes  the  shift  to  German 
type  less  difficult.  The  Texts  A  contain  many  more  examples  of  the 
specific  grammar  material  of  the  particular  lesson,  and  the  Texts  B 
do  not  contain  as  many  unexplained  forms  as  in  the  first  edition. 

Despite  the  commendable  changes  and  simplifications,  the  grammar 
ij  still  too  long  to  be  used  thoroughly  in  conjunction  with  other  reading 
material.  This  fact  makes  its  use  in  intensive  courses,  particularly  in 
the  summer,  quite  difficult.  Although  the  authors  might  claim  that 
additional  reading  material  is  not  necessary,  short  readers  and  separate 
texts  often  provide  welcome  variety  and  the  possibility  of  presenting 
the  same  grammatical  material  in  new  ways  and  from  different  points 
of  view.  The  overabundance  of  reading  matter  in  the  Sharp  and 
Strothmann  grammar  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  last  sections  of 
the  book  (Lessons  XIX  through  XXIII). 

The  quality  of  the  German  is  uniformly  high,  especially  so  when 
one  considers  that  the  active  vocabulary  consists  of  only  1050  words 
plus  almost  twice  as  many  derivatives,  compounds,  and  cognates.  The 
only  objection  —  if  one  can  call  it  an  objection  —  is  that  the  teacher 
must  bo  extremely  well  trained  to  understand  all  the  fine  points,  gram¬ 
matical  and  stylistic,  contained  in  the  German.  In  any  case,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  book  requires  very  careful  and  intelligent  preparation. 

Two  improvements  might  well  be  made  in  the  presentation  of  the 
grammar.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  spend  so  much  time  on  the  plurals 
of  nouns  (four  lessons,  four  classes).  Rules  for  fonnation  of  the  plural 
are  harder  to  learn  than  the  plurals  themselves.  Secondly,  although 
the  subjunctive  is  presented  from  an  accurate  modem  point  of  view, 
the  introduction  of  terms  like  pmsent  and  past  imaginative  serves  again 
only  to  cloud  the  issue. 

The  misprints  are  few  and  far  between  and  have  all  been  rectified 
in  subsequent  reprintings. 

Groton  School  James  M.  Hawkes 
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Davis,  Erika  W.,  Hawkes,  James  M.,  Loewenberg,  Ernst  L.,  and 
JfCLAiN,  WitxUM  H.  Deutsch:  A  Split-Level  Approach,  New  York: 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  (1957).  xvi,  191,  Ixii  pp.,  ill.  $4.50. 

A  “core”  grammar  of  62  pages  and  a  synopsis  of  grrammatical  forms 
early  in  the  book  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  reading  gram¬ 
mar,  designed  for  use  in  either  high  school  or  college. 

The  “core”  grammar  presents  those  fundamentals  which  the  authors 
regard  as  essential  to  extensive  reading  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 
It  includes  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs  but  postpones  the  du-  and 
ihr-forms  until  the  systematic  grammar,  which  makes  up  the  main 
body  of  the  text.  The  reading  texts  are  sound  and  idiomatic,  designed 
to  develop  a  working  vocabulary  based  upon  the  high  frequency  words 
in  tho  Purin  list.  It  is  suggested  that  the  “core”  grammar  might  re¬ 
quire  6  to  8  weeks  at  the  college  level  or  a  semester  in  secondary  schools. 

The  synopsis  of  grammatical  forms,  the  traditional  appendix,  is 
printed  on  buff  colored  paper  and  strategically  located  for  ready 
reference  between  the  “core”  and  the  main  text.  Irregularities  are 
printed  in  red.  (The  conscientious  student  may  become  alarmed  by 
their  formidable  number.)  The  inclusion  of  Sic-forms  beside  the  du- 
and  ihr-forms  in  the  verb  paradigms  seems  to  complicate  unnecessarily 
tho  presentation  of  the  tenses.  One  could  also  wish  for  more  precise 
definitions  for  kennen  and  tviasen  than  “know”  or  for  reiten  than 
“ride”,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  regular  vocabulary. 

A  thorough,  systematic  consideration  of  grammar  takes  up  the  third 
and  main  body  of  the  text.  It  consists  of  14  regular  lessons  plus  three 
which  deal  with  special  features  of  noun  inflection,  special  use  of  cases, 
and  the  participial  construction.  Regular  and  review  exercises  are 
plentiful.  The  reading  matter  is  varied  and  deals  with  German  life 
and  culture.  Fine  illustrations  including  scenes  ranging  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein  to  the  Alps  support  the  cultural  approach.  All  Leseübungen 
of  the  systematic  grammar  appear  in  German  script,  while  the  exercises 
are  printed  in  Roman  type. 

The  valuable  features  of  this  text  include  the  relocation  of  the 
grammatical  tables,  the  special  emphasis  upon  vocabulary  drawn  from 
everyday  life  and  upon  word  formation  exercises,  the  early  use  of 
particles,  the  numerous  helpful  hints  to  students,  the  useful  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  past  and  present  perfect  tenses  as  “narrative  past”  and 
“conversational  past”,  tho  cultural  approach  in  subject  matter,  the 
painstaking  editing  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  book. 

This  text  has  already  proved  successful  in  the  classroom  and  its 
authors  are  to  be  commended  upon  their  new  departure  in  organization. 
Whether  it  is  successful  in  the  long  run  will  depend  heavily  upon  the 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  those  who  use  it. 

Oberlin  College  Joseph  R.  Reichard 

Vail,  Curtis  C.  D.,  and  CUNZ,  Dieter,  German  for  Beginners.  New 
York:  Ronald  Press  (19.58).  vii,  290  pp.,  13  ill.  $3.75. 
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H0MBE3tGER,  CoNRAD  P.,  and  Ebelke,  John  F.,  Foundation  Cour$e  in 

German.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  (1958).  x,  430  pp.,  108  ill.  |4.50. 

In  most  respects,  these  new  beginnin^r  books  are  radically  different.  A 
few  observations,  however,  apply  to  both. 

Tho  “plot”  of  most  readings  and  exercises  is  modem,  everyday,  and 
nonliterary.  Tho  total  vocabulary  is  massive.  Lesson  I  in  Hornberger 
and  Ebelke  has  86  words,  all  starred;  in  Vail  and  Cunx  80,  with  56 
starred,  plus  59  in  the  vocabulary  for  the  supplementary  reading. 
There  are  instances  of  instructional  whimsy,  as  familiar  as  chalk  dust, 
but  surprising  in  print:  Omission  of  certain  obvious  words  from  the 
vocabulary  will,  say  Vail  and  Cunz,  “deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  tho  gender.”  Hornberger  and  Ebelke  personify  tho  antagonist — 
most  German  verbs  use  haben  in  the  perfect,  but  “quite  an  important 
minority  stubbornly  stick  to  .  .  .  nein.” 

Differences  between  tho  two  books  greatly  outweigh  the  similarities. 

Vail  and  Cunz  cover  familiar  ground  in  familiar  order  and  terms, 
capably  and  soundly.  Grammatical  categories  are  treated  as  units,  in 
orthodox  sequence.  Exercises  and  translations  aro  largely  traditional. 
More  notable  features  of  their  book  include:  early  introduction  of  fairly 
extensive  and  ambitious  rending,  including  a  good  deal  of  expository 
prose;  more  recognition  of  current  usage  than  is  common  in  traditional 
grammars  (e.g.,  ala  ob  with  past  or  present  subjunctive) ;  avoidance 
of  some  excessive  nomenclature  (e.g.  no  “strong,  weak,  mixed”  ad¬ 
jective  endings) ;  omis  don  of  very  rare  forms,  like  the  future  perfect 
passive. 

There  are  several  matters  subject  at  least  to  query.  In  the  English 
sentences,  necessity  occasionally  be^mes  tho  stepmother  of  invention: 
“The  woman  has  been  helped  by  Herbert  in  the  garden.”  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  the  unvoicing  of  final  b,  d,  g.  In  the  group  of  German  con¬ 
sonants  similar  to  English  we  discover,  for  d.  Lied;  and  for  g,  Berg  I 
Vail  and  Cunz,  like  most  authors,  complicate  tho  subjunctive  to  a  degree 
I  at  least  have  always  found  unnecessary.  They  talk  of  four  time  rela¬ 
tionships,  each  with  a  Form  I  and  a  Form  IT,  but  the  problem  is 
simply  not  that  hard  for  a  speaker  of  English. 

The  Homberger-Ebelke  book  is  new,  even  experimental,  but  always 
solid.  It  claims,  rightly,  to  make  use  of  modern  findings  in  linguistics 
and  language  learning. 

The  extensive  lesson  vocabularies  are  raiaonn^— worda  are  given  in 
thesaurus-like  groupings  or  families,  often  with  examples.  It  is,  for  a 
beginning  book,  an  unusual  and  impressive  approach.  English-German 
translation  is  put  in  an  appendix.  The  lessons  themselves  are  supported 
by  a  wealth  of  Übungen. 

Pronunciation  practice,  already  quite  extensive  in  the  introduction, 
is  continued  in  the  early  lessons,  especially  by  use  of  contrasting  pairs. 
There  is  good  treatment  of  broader  problems  of  intonation. 

The  layout  is  attractive  and  generous — even  the  typography  of 
this  book  is  an  adjunct  to  teaching  and  learning.  It  is  obviously  modem. 
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but  not  agflrreuively  so.  It  speaks  of  der,  die,  das  nouns  but  uses  the 
terms  nominative,  etc.  Teleological  or  “fletionar  explanations  appear: 
“German  often  omits  wenn.  The  signal  ...  is  the  position  of  the  verb,“ 
etc.  On  adjective  endings  after  dieser-  words  and  most  etn-words:  “It  is 
.  .  .  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  information  these  endings  give  about 
the  noun."  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  pedagogically,  but  in  a 
book  following  so  widely  the  avenues  of  modem  linguistics  they  might 
bo  noted  as  figurative  explanations.  In  the  same  sense,  should  one  in¬ 
clude  descriptive  statements  which  have  only  historical  validity — with¬ 
out  at  least  “spotting“  them  as  such?  Beten  wir!,  etc.,  are  still  spoken 
of  as  “first  person  plural  of  the  present  subjunctive.“  In  one  or  two 
instances,  Hoinlierger  and  Ebelke  seem  to  bo  over-optimistic  in  the 
service  of  simplification.  “Almost  all  der-nouns  have  the  plural  ending 
-e  .  .  .“  But  in  the  tw'o  previous  lessons  there  have  been  six  with  -e  and 
seven  with  something  else. 

These  few  reservations  are  minor,  in  comparison  both  with  the 
specific  advantages  already  mentioned  and  with  the  broad  merits  of 
Hornberger  and  Ebelke’s  text  The  authors  have,  after  all,  attempted 
something  new  in  the  presentation  of  German  to  beginners,  and  they 
have  succeeded.  Many  teachers  may  find  this  more  rewarding  and 
stimulating  than  cautious  conservatism. 

Dartmouth  College  Frank  G.  Ryder 

Hofe,  Harold  von.  Per  Anfang.  Understanding  and  Using  German. 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company  (1958).  x,  276,  xxx  pp.  $3.60. 
Mueller,  Hugo,  Deutsch.  Erstes  Buch.  Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (1958).  xi,  422  pp.  $4.95. 

Reiider,  Helmut,  and  Twaddell,  Freeman,  German.  Revised  Edition. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  (1958).  xvii,  477,  xxxviii  pp.  $4.75. 

Harold  von  Hofe’s  Der  Anfang  contains  24  lessons,  including  three 
review  sessions.  It  is  a  carefully  devised  text  designed  to  provide  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  and  “effective  language  learning.”  The  grammar  is 
clearly  and  concisely  presented  and  explained,  and  the  order  in  which 
tho  various  points  are  introduced  appears  to  this  reviewer  to  be  eminent¬ 
ly  sensible.  (Modals,  for  instance,  come  up  early  in  the  book.)  The 
vocabulary  is  carefully  chosen,  and,  while  at  first  glance  it  may  appear 
to  be  rather  comprehensive  in  the  early  lessons,  it  contains  many  cog¬ 
nates  and  derivatives.  Tho  now  familiar  “pattern  drills“  should  provide 
the  student  with  sufficient  practice  without  boring  him.  The  reading 
material  is  almost  wholly  “cultural”;  while  offering  the  instructor  op¬ 
portunities  to  expatiate  on  it,  it  may  require  of  the  beginner  a  broader 
background  than  he  possesses.  The  book  could  be  finished  in  one 
semester  without  any  difficulty,  (On  the  debit  side:  too  little  explana¬ 
tion  of  pronunciation  problems.)  In  general,  this  should  prove  to  be  a 
most  useful  book,  striking  a  very  neat  balance  between  the  purely 
conversational  and  the  old  reading  texts.  Physically,  it  is  extremely 
attractive. 
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DeuUch.  Erates  Buch,  by  Hugo  Mueller,  is  bound  to  be  controversial. 
It  will  be  hailed  by  descriptive  linguists;  others  may  wrell  recoil  from 
it.  It  is  aimed  at  the  “new  objective”  (is  it  really  “new”?)  of  an  "ac¬ 
tive,  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.” 
for  use  in  a  one  or  two  year  course,  it  is,  according  to  the  introduction, 
based  on  the  “application  of  linguistic  science”.  The  book  has  24  long 
lessons,  containing  dialogues  built  around  12  pictures,  a  large  number 
of  pattern  drills,  and  descriptive  grrammar  explanations.  There  is  a 
useful  reference  grammar  toward  the  end,  but  the  pictures  accompany¬ 
ing  the  dialogues  have  a  peculiarly  Italian  aspect  and  are.  on  the  whole, 
rather  silly.  The  author  recommends  that  the  section  on  phonology 
at  the  beginning  of  the  text  should  be  studied  and  practiced  for  2-3 
weeks  before  proceeding  to  the  lessons.  While  too  many  texts  do  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  pronunciation,  this  one  seems  to  go  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  and  is  unnecessarily  complicated.  Non-linguists  will  be 
irritated  by  such  jargon  as  “question  words”  (interrogatives),  “general 
form  of  the  verb”  (infinitive),  “modalities,”  “modal  pcrfectivity,”  and 
even  other  linguists  may  have  their  own  terms  for  such  forms.  The 
book  is  attractively  turned  out.  but  its  usefulness  seems  very  restricted 
for  the  average  classroom. 

Rchder  and  Twaddcll’s  German.  Revised  Edition  is  entirely  con¬ 
versational,  as  was  its  predecessor.  The  basic  sentences  are  reduced 
in  number,  which  would  seem  to  be  an  advantage.  The  drills  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  original  edition,  but  aro  rather  better  organized.  One 
fault  is  skimpy  pronunciation  explanation,  but  the  addition  of  an  index 
of  grammatical  topics  is  i  lost  w’elcome  in  a  text  of  this  size.  A  work¬ 
book  (Practicing  German,  ^1.95)  has  been  revised  and  helps  make  the 
text  one  of  the  two  or  three  outstanding  conversational  books  presently 
available. 

University  of  Kansas  lAN  C.  Lobam 

Pei,  Mario,  and  Poutzer,  Robert,  Getting  Along  in  German.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers  (1957).  226  pp.  ^2.50. 

Weiss,  Walter,  Deutsch  ist  nicht  schwer.  Kleine  Sprachlehre  für  Aus¬ 
länder.  Innsbruck:  Oesterreichische  Verlagsanstalt  (1957).  192  pp. 

Austrian  Schilling  35. 

Mario  Pei,  who  wrote  so  attractively  on  learning  modem  languages, 
including  German,  in  the  magazine  HOLIDAY,  has  now  come  out  with 
a  language-learning  series  which  also  covers  German.  This  German 
Book  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Politzer  and  Gustave 
Mathicu.  Meant,  primarily  for  the  uninitiated  traveler  this  small  volume 
which  is  sturdily  bound  will  prove  to  be  most  helpful.  Naturally,  the 
Fachmann  will  raise  his  eyebrows  when  the  sounds  in  German  Haus 
and  English  house  aro  called  alike,  or  when  the  oc/i-sound  is  transcribed 
by  kh.  Objections  might  also  be  raised  to  certain  translations  (e.g.  cut 
it  out!  —  hör  doch  auf!  instead  of  mach  es  halblang  1)  and  to  some 
grammatical  formulations  (“The  German  subjunctive  has  six  tenses. 
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one  oorreeponding  to  e«ch  tenae  of  the  indicative"). 

The  Austrian  SpraehUhre  by  Walter  Weiss  tries  to  live  up  to  its  title  by 
a  great  variety  of  exercises,  by  many  simple  drawings  depicting  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammatical  and  syntactical  elements,  and  by  marking  im- 
)>ortant  rules  and  statements.  In  spite  of  many  attractive  features 
neither  the  order  of  the  presentation  of  grammar  nor  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  itself  make  the  book  a  good  competitor  of  similar  German  products 
(e.g.,  those  by  the  Goethe-Institut  in  München).  The  presentation  of 
the  indirect  discourse  must  leave  the  foreign  student  in  despair  and 
make  him  groan,  “Deutsch  ist  so  schwer!" 

Wehneb  Neusb 

FABttzius,  Peter,  .  .  .  lacht  am  hegten,  ed.  Clair  Hayden  Bell.  New 

York:  Appleton-Centurv'-Crofts,  Inc.  (1957).  vii,  186  pp.  |2.26. 

.  .  .  Lacht  am  beaten  continues  the  theme  of  Wer  zuletzt  lacht:  light, 
humorous  stories  with  surprise  endings.  A  brief  comparison  of  the  two 
books  will  indicate  that  the  first  volume  is  more  elementary  in  vecabu* 
lary  and  style;  the  present  volume  contains  23  more  pages  of  text,  641 
more  footnotes,  and  approximately  1000  more  words  in  the  vocabulary. 
(Copious  footnotes  clarify  the  text,  and  —  a  most  praiseworthy  feature 
—  they  arc  reproduced  in  the  end  vocabulary.  Students  and  teachers 
alike  will  appreciate  the  “bonus"  notes,  such  as  those  accompanying 
hangen  and  eraehröeklieh  in  the  vocabulary  and  the  warning  contained 
in  Note  17  on  p.  91. 

The  vocabulary  arranges  its  some  3700  words  in  related  groups  and 
is  apparently  intended  to  be  complete.  Among  the  many  helpful  features 
are  the  frequent  inclusion  of  idioms  under  more  than  one  key  word, 
cross  references  such  as  “einei:ihalh  ace  ein,"  a  modem  system  for  indicat¬ 
ing  stressed  syllables,  and  the  use  of  macrons,  breves,  and  phonetic 
transcriptions  as  aids  to  pronunciation. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  a  large  percentage  of  beginning  students 
have  completed  only  about  1/2  to  2/3  of  the  grammar  and  have  had 
little  or  no  reading  experience.  One  can,  therefore,  expect  from  the 
student  very  little  previous  knowledge  with  respect  to  strong  and 
irregular  verbs,  separable  prefixes,  dependent  word  order,  the  use  of 
the  infinitive  with  zu,  the  double  infinitive,  the  passive  voice,  and  the 
subjunctive  and  conditional  moods.  These  items  should,  therefore,  be 
consistently  covered  in  footnotes,  or  in  the  end  vocabulary.  With  texts 
designed  for  conversational  classes,  the  footnotes  and  end  vocabulary 
should  certainly  include  abundant  aids  to  pronunciation.  These  are  the 
criteria  upon  which  this  review  of  .  .  .  lacht  am  beaten  is  based.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  the  editorial  apparatus  —  despite  the  many 
excellent  features  —  suffers  from  an  overall  inconsistency. 

The  principal  parts  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs  are  inconsistently 
given. 

A  similar  criticism  applies  to  the  cross  references  of  verb  forms. 
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The  prineipul  parts  of  nouns  are,  on  the  whole,  well  presented. 
Attention,  however,  must  be  called  to  the  inconsistency  with  adjec¬ 
tival  nouns.  With  some,  the  principal  parts  are  given,  and  with  others, 
they  are  omitted. 

The  editorial  apparatus  sheds  little  light  on  the  subjunctive,  either 
when  used  simply,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  passive  voice  or  the  double 
inflnitivo  construction.  While  it  is  true  that  some  subjunctive  construc¬ 
tions  arc  clear  \vithout  editorial  assistance,  this  cannot  be  maintained 
v/ith  constructions  such  as  .  .  .  und  h/itte  dem,  der  ihr  58  Jahre  ange- 
diehtet  hätte,  tieherlieh  die  Augen  auegekratzt  (p.  61:9f.) 

Another  construction  insufficiently  explained  is  the  passive  voice. 
One  example  will  suffice:  Urn  dieeee  Bildes  willen  wird  geliebt  und 
gehaßt,  gejubelt  und  geweint,  gemüht  und  gehofft. 

The  participial  adjective  construction  occurs  about  a  dozen  times, 
but  not  once  is  an  adequate  explanation  offered.  On  p.  67 :8f,  one  reads. 
Da  huschte  ein  Lächeln  über  die  vom  vielen  Huschen  schon  etwas  ab¬ 
genützten  Lippen  des  Detektivs.  Here  words  easily  found  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  are  explained  in  the  footnotes,  e.g.,  huschen  and  abgenützt,  while 
the  really  difficult  construction  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

Although  the  editorial  apparatus  contains  pronunciation  aids,  such 
as  macrons,  breves,  accent  marks,  and  phonetic  transcriptions,  they 
tend  to  bo  sporadic  and  inconsistently  applied.  Inasmuch  as  this  text 
is  planned  for  use  in  conversation  classes,  one  would  expect  aids  with 
all  words  of  doubtful  or  uncertain  pronunciation. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  .  .  .  lacht  am  besten  is  not  a  suitable 
reading  text  for  the  second  semester.  Not  only  is  the  editorial  apparatus 
insufficient,  but  the  stories  lack  literary  merit  and  shed  little  or  no 
light  on  what  is  typical  in  German  life  and  customs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  light,  humorous  stories  could  be  employed  successfully  in 
conversational  classes,  if  the  Fragen  were  expanded  and  if  the  footnotes 
and  vocabulary  contained  the  aids  to  pronunciation  referred  to  above. 
The  Rice  Institute  Andrew  Louis 

Fleissner,  E.  M.  and  O.  S.,  Die  Welt  im  Spiel:  Komödien,  Gespräche, 

Weihnachtsspiele.  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.  (1958). 

xi,  239  pp.  13.20. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  attractive  text  is  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
dramatic  form.  There  are  sixteen  in  all,  eight  Kleine  Komödien,  six 
Gespräche,  which  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  comedies,  and  two 
Weihnachtsspiele.  All  are  extremely  well  written,  and  several  are 
adaptations  from  well-known  literary  works.  The  second  of  the  Kleine 
Komödien  is,  for  example,  a  skilful  reworking  of  Schnitzler’s  Die  Frage 
an  das  Schicksal,  and  the  third  was  inspired  by  one  of  Andersen’s 
fairy  tales.  In  the  fourth,  Baron  Münchhausen  relates  some  of  his  fan¬ 
tastic  adventures  to  a  group  of  friends,  and  the  fifth  is  based  on 
sequences  from  the  puppet  play,  Doktor  Faustus.  This  is  followed  by 
a  parody  of  Schiller’s  ballad  Der  Handschuh  (the  Fleissners  also  in- 
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elude  the  original  poem)  and  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  etoriet  from 
Keller’e  Das  Sinngedicht.  Even  the  first  of  the  Kleins  Komödien  has 
literary  interest.  It  is  a  study  in  depth  psychology  in  typically  modem 
vein;  although  reminiscent  of  Kafka,  it  is  written  in  a  style  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  a  student  who  has  hod  only  one  semester 
of  German.  A  real  Virtuosejutüekl 

Since  these  texts  are  in  dialogue  form  they  are  ideal  for  teaching 
conversational  German,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  written  in  a  func¬ 
tional  vocabulary  makes  them  useful  as  well  for  developing  reading 
skill.  When  the  Fleissners  used  these  texts  experimentally  in  their  own 
classes  they  assigned  rolls,  had  the  play  or  dialogue  in  question  read 
aloud,  and  then  discussed  it  with  their  students  by  asking  numerous 
questions.  Some  of  the  playlets  were  even  memorized  and  presented  in 
class.  Happily  the  Fleissners  have  included  in  Die  Welt  im  Spiel  several 
examples  of  the  exercises  which  they  used.  For  each  of  the  sixteen  texts 
there  are  a  number  of  exercises  which  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
practicing  both  orally  and  in  writing  the  vocabulary  and  syntactical 
patterns  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  master  actively. 

In  their  preface  the  Fleissners  voice  the  hope  that  both  the  content 
of  their  little  playlets  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  will 
cause  both  students  and  teachers  to  forget  that  the  book  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  ser\’e  a  pedagogical  purpose.  For  its  point  will  have  been 
missed,  they  say,  if  it  cannot  be  read  for  pleasure.  They  need  have  no 
such  fear.  Die  Welt  im  Spiel  will  be  a  pleasurable  experience  for  all  who 
use  it,  for  it  is  both  delightfully  written  and  well  made  from  the  peda¬ 
gogical  point  of  view.  It  should  enable  second  semester  German  students 
to  acquire  quite  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  highly  functional  expressions 
by  the  most  agreeable  of  means,  that  of  using  them  in  the  form  of 
natural  responses. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Willum  H.  McClain 

Neumann,  Alfred,  Viele  heissen  Kain:  Erzählung,  ed.  Paulene  Hada- 

way  Roth.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  (1958),  vii  140  pp.  |1.90. 

In  Mrs.  Roth’s  unabridged  edition  of  Neumann’s  Viele  heissen  Kain  the 
student  is  introduced  to  a  modem  German  narrative  which  combines 
skillful  mystery  writing  with  a  touch  of  true  poetry.  This  little  book, 
furthermore,  may  provide  the  student  with  the  inducement  to  read  some 
of  Neumann’s  major  works,  for  instance  his  novel  Der  Teufel  and  plays 
such  as  Der  Patriot  and  Krieg  und  Frieden  (based  on  Tolstoy’s  novel). 
In  his  “Nachbemerkung”  at  the  end  of  his  short  story  the  author  ob- 
8er\'es  that  an  actual  case  of  a  crime  served  as  the  inspiration  for  writ¬ 
ing  it  As  a  result,  it  is  not  only  entertaining,  but  also  achieves  a  ring 
of  truth  and  —  what  is  more  —  it  has  also  a  significant  leitmotif,  that 
of  brotherly  love. 

Printed  in  clear  Roman  type  and  illustrated  with  taste,  this  booklet 
offers  a  pleasing  appearance.  Moreover,  the  effort  of  the  editor  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  thorough  piece  of  work  can  be  observed  in  the  inclusion  of 
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points  on  syntax  and  idiomatic  usages,  and  the  extensive  use  of  foot- 
notes  and  a  vocabulary  aiming  at  completeness.  The  book  is  intended  for 
use  in  tho  third  semester. 

Brooklyn  College  HENRY  Rwensteinbi 

Neuse,  Werner,  Vom  Bild  sum  Wort,  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  (1958), 

xiii,  188  pp.  $2.45. 

Author  and  publisher  have  rendered  teachers  a  service  by  publishing 
this  second  edition  with  its  replacements  and  re\'ision8.  The  teacher 
can  easily  exploit  tho  imagination  of  his  students,  for  tho  possibilities 
of  interpretation  are  great.  The  “Suggestion  for  the  Use  of  the  Book" 
aro  good  and  clear. 

The  few  misprints  can  easily  bo  eliminated  in  a  subsequent  edition: 
p.  14  III.A.8  hatte  for  hätte;  p.  48  A:  indem  for  in  dem;  p.  69:  Breite- 
etraße  for  Breite  Straße;  p.  87:  Stielbrille  tor  Stilbrille.  Zwinge 
should  bo  listed  on  p.  188.  The  English  seems  faulty  (pp.  15  and  16): 
chapter  voeabttlarn  and  — ■  German  Verboten  or  Nicht  gestattet  signs 
(p.  70). 

Several  duplications  could  be  omitted:  p.  3  Schlitten  suffices;  p.  19: 
Ranzen  is  tho  only  correct  term  here;  p.  25  Kreisel  spielen  is  preferable 
to  mit  einem  .  .  .  (p.  28);  p.  65  Feuerwehrauto  is  long  enough;  p.  G.*» 
Bagger  suffices;  Brockhaus  lists  Siphon,  not  Selbstschenker  (p.  90) 
Stetvnrd  is  clear  from  the  illustration,  Flugsteward  is  superfluous  (p. 
97) ;  Diener  occurs  more  frequently  than  der  Bediente  (p.  105) ;  Büro 
(pp.  147  and  151)  is  preferable  to  Geschäftszimmer;  Serviette  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  not  Mundtuch  (p.  98)  Abenteuererzählung  (p.  11)  should 
be  A  benteuerroman. 

Several  phrases  do  no  conform  to  “Duden  Stihvörterbuch"  (p.  xiii): 
p.  37  einem  wie  aus  den  Augen  geschnitten  sein  should  be:  .  .  .  uns  aus 
dem  Gesicht  .  .  .;  p.  61  Es  lebt .  .  .  in  den  Spitzen  der  Bäume  .  .  .  should 
be:  ...  in  den  Kronen  .  .  .;  p.  93  das  Glas  fällt  not  auf  die  Erde  but 
zu  Boden;  p.  105  Platz  anweisen  is  not  correct  for  showing  a  guest  his 
seat  in  a  private  home. 

The  use  of  the  possessive  adjective  does  not  always  conform  to  Ger¬ 
man  usage.  Tho  following  do  not  seem  idiomatic  (jerman:  p.  28  Die 
Tränen  flössen  aus  den  Augen  des  Jungen;  p.  28  Aus  den  Augen  fließen 
die  Tränen  immer  weiter;  p.  29  allein  oder  mit  einem  andern,  andern 
should  be  omitted;  p.  34  an  seinen  eigenen  Sinnm  zweifeln,  the  idiom  is: 
an  seinem  Verstand  irre  werden  (cf  p.  186);  p.  42  In  welcher  Stellung 
saß  is  contradictory;  p.  45  not  jemand  but  jemanden  über  Wasser  halten; 
p.  48  Stellen  Sie  Ihre  eigenen  Fragen  is  an  anglicism.  The  "explana¬ 
tions”  (p.  31)  aro  neither  logically  correct  nor  correct  German:  Eine 
Bank  ist  ein  Geschäft,  wo  man  Geld  wechseln  kann  and  eine  Bank  ist 
ein  Platz,  wo  man  sich  setzen  kann.  p.  111,  line  6:  .  .  .  aber  meist  stehen 
unter  jedem  Bild  .  .  .  should  be  re-phrased:  unter  den  meisten  Bildern 
stehen,  p.  161*  C  suggests:  ein  Fußboden  ist  ein  Boden,  auf  den  man  mit 
Füßen  tritt  and  ein  Zimmer,  in  dem.  man  Geschäfte  macht,  ist  ein 
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GeschifUzimmer,  both  odd  German.  The  exercises  on  pp.  60  f.  and  71ff. 
are  based  on  a  very  good  idea,  although  our  students  can  only  be  misled 
by  such  rhymes  as  Küche  and  krieche,  Straßen  and  rasen,  brüllt  and 
Bild,  gedreht  and  spät,  Freude  and  Beute,  Geschmack  and  mag,  Schulter 
and  schuld  er;  the  violation  of  word  order  rules  is  a  further  source  of 
confusion  here. 

These  slight  imperfections  can  surely  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition 
of  this  text,  for  it  is  a  valuable  contribution. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Tcademy  Kurt  ItonEKBoURU 

German  in  Record  Time.  Columbia  Language  Series  D2L  249.  126  pp. 

2  LP  records.  $9.98. 

This  handsomely  presented  “Complete  Language  Course”  turns  out  to 
be  a  grave  disappointment.  The  narrators  have  a  good,  clear  pronun¬ 
ciation,  but  they  speak  too  slowly  in  the  later  chapters;  their  “BUhnen- 
sprache”  is  stilted  for  every-day  German.  The  “Key  to  German  Pronun¬ 
ciation”  offers  nothing  new,  except  such  oddities  as  “Typistin”  tU-pi’- 
stin,  feh'-re  Fähre,  and  the  statement  that  “Most  Gcnnan  consonants 
are  similar  to  their  English  equivalents.” 

The  letter  “Q”  is  not  used;  thus  we  find  Maas,  Maaz,  Füsse,  and 
Stoszatange.  The  “Concise  Grammar”  covers  13  pages;  the  author 
insists  that  anyone  with  "adult  intelligence”  -can  learn  it  “far  more 
quickly  than  has  ever  been  thought  possible.”  Yet  “The  how  and  why 
of  the  phrases”  are  by  no  means  all  explained,  and  the  explanations 
given  are  insufficient  and  at  times  even  incorrect.  To  cite  just  a  few 
examples:  the  phrases  “to  a  considerable  extent”  in  rule  1.5  and  “nouns 
whose  stem  vowel  is  often  modified”  in  rule  2.1  are  quite  misleading; 
Herz,  which  the  vocabular>'  lists  correctly,  is  not  explained  in  rule  2.2; 
2.5  gives  much  too  short  an  explanation  of  compound  nouns ;  3.7  does  not 
mention  inflectional  endings  on  comparative  and  superlative  forms. 
The  dative  of  reference,  although  used  in  the  text,  is  not  explained. 
Rule  4.7b  is  wrong.  Inverted  word  order  is  only  mentioned  in  7.5  which 
refers  to  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  Transposed  word  order  is  all 
too  briefly  mentioned  in  0.4.  The  explanation  of  word  order  in  clauses 
with  compound  tenses,  dependent  and  independent,  with  or  without 
modals,  is  insufficient.  The  use  of  the  different  tenses  is  nowhere  ex¬ 
plained.  Werden  is  the  only  «em-verb  which  is  more  or  less  fully  con¬ 
jugated,  but  bleiben,  whoso  principal  parts  are  listed  correctly  in  the 
vocabulary,  is  not  mentioned  as  the  exception.  The  passive  voice  is  not 
explained.  The  explanations  of  subjunctive  and  conditional,  limited  to 
4  and  6  lines  respectively,  are  all  the  more  baffling  as  8.4  states  just  the 
the  contrary  of  their  use.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  reflexive  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  text  a  surprising  number  of  sentences  sound  like  clumsy  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  English  and  are  certainly  not  idiomatic  German.  Only 
few  sentences  at  a  time  are  samples  of  conversation;  the  majority  give 
only  bits  of  such.  The  business  man  to  whom  the  preface  addresses 
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itMlf  expreuly  will  And  only  twelve  sentences  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  German-English  Dictionary  lists  1908  items,  yet  the  front  cover 
states:  “5000-word  dictionary”! 

Tho  only  humor  in  this  text  is  purely  unintentional.  It  is  sad  that  so 
reputable  a  company  as  Columbia  has  lent  its  name  to  such  an  inferior 
product. 

The  V.  S.  Naval  Academy  Kurt  Roderbourg 


ANTHOLOGY 

Tucholsky,  Kurt.  The  World  ia  a  Comedy.  A  Tueholaky  Anthology. 

Translated  and  ed.  by  Harry  Zohn.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Sei- Art  Pub¬ 
lishers  (1937).  240  pp.,  1  ill.  13.75. 

It  is  a  courageous  endeavor  to  introduce  to  the  American  public  a 
foreign  writer,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  style  and  his  subject  matter,  is 
very  difficult  to  transplant  from  his  native  land.  The  German  journalist 
and  political  satirist  Tucholsky,  who  died  in  exile  in  1935,  is  such  a 
writer.  His  works,  consisting  nuiinly  of  satirical  sketches  and  essays, 
are  full  of  polemics  and  allusions  which  have  little  meaning  for  the 
average  American  reader.  To  appreciate  them,  one  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Germany  and  the  Germans  between  1920  and  1933.  Indeed, 
the  publishers  of  The  World  ia  a  Comedy  seem  to  sense  the  experimental 
nature  of  their  undertaking,  since  on  the  last  page  they  offered  “a  3100 
award  for  tho  best  statements  in  regard  to  Tucholsky’s  humor  (provided 
at  least  one  hundred  enter  the  contest).”  Tho  contest  closed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1957.  It  may  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  results  it  produced. 

To  introduce  Tucholsky  to  an  Ariierican  audience.  Professor  Zohn  has 
selected  fifty  journalistic  essays  and  sketches  from  various  periods  of 
the  author’s  creativity.  Tucholsky’s  German  does  not  lend  itself  to  trans¬ 
lation  easily.  His  style  is  often  deliberately  “schnoddrig,”  or  is  a 
caricature  of  the  speech  used  by  some  of  his  types,  such  as  Mr. 
Wendriner,  the  over-emancipated  German  Jew.  A  number  of  Zohn’s 
translations  are  excellent,  but  some  fail  to  render  the  flavor  of  the 
original.  Really  poor  is  the  translation  of  “Where  Do  the  Holes  in  the 
Cheese  Come  From?”  (pp.  123ff.),  an  amusing  tale  that  begins  with 
an  innocent  question  of  a  child  and  ends  with  “four  suits  for  defama¬ 
tion  of  character;  two  amended  wills;  one  dissolved  partnership  .  .  . 
one  eviction  notice  from  the  landlord”  (p.  130f.).  Zohn  attempts  not 
only  to  translate  the  text,  but  also  to  transplant  the  characters  of  the 
story  from  Berlin  —  their  natural  habitat  —  to  New  York  City.  A 
caricature  of  a  middle  class  Berlin  milieu,  however,  is  out  of  place 
in  a  New  York  setting,  and  the  translation  becomes  absurd  when  we 
hear  the  characters  still  speak  of  "Bolle’s  goat  cheese”  (p.  129)  (Bolle 
is  a  dairygoods  chain  in  Berlin)  and  find  that  the  servant  girl  Emma  (in 
the  original  coming  from  “the  country”)  is  transformed  into  “Emma, 
from  Brooklyn.” 

Since  Professor  Zohn  is  aware  that  most  of  his  readers  know  next  to 
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nothing  about  Tucholsky,  he  prefaces  his  book  with  an  essay  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  in  which  he  discusses  Tucholsky’s  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  furnishes  biographical  details.  This  is  to  be  welcomed,  but 
it  is  regrettable  that  not  one  of  the  numerous  quotations  in  this  essay 
is  adequately  doeumente<<.  Typical  is  the  following:  “All  his  life  Tuchol¬ 
sky  fought  what  William  Grossman  has  described  as  ‘the  indifference 
of  the  human  environment  to  the  individual’s  welfare’.“  (p.  17).  There 
is  no  indication  anywhere  as  to  when  and  in  what  context  Grossman 
has  said  this,  or  who  Grossman  really  is.  In  the  section  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  satire  are  discussed,  tho  reader  is  simply  overwhelmed 
by  quotations.  He  is  ser\'ed  a  hodge-podge  of  statements  coming  from 
such  varied  sources  as  Schiller,  Juvenal,  Byron,  Hermann  Krsten,  C.  E. 
Vulliamy,  Meredith,  Edgar  Johnson,  Max  Eastman  and  Gilbert  Can- 
nan;  each  is  accepted  as  authority  without  any  critical  evaluation,  and 
not  one  statement  is  documented  even  in  the  most  general  way.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  confusion  rather  than  clarification. 

In  spite  of  such  deficiencies,  the  book  has  definite  merits.  Its  selections 
are  well  chosen,  and  a  number  of  the  translations  are  very  fine.  Its 
general  appearance  is  pleasing,  and  one  could  only  have  wished  for  a 
somewhat  more  flattering  portrait  of  Tucholsky  on  the  opening  page. 
University  of  Minnesota  Gebiiasd  Weiss 

LITERARY  STUDIES 

Weigand,  Hehmann  J.,  Three  Chapters  on  Courtly  Love  in  Arthurian 

France  and  Germany.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Press,  (1956).  vi,  59p.,  1  ill.  31.75  paper;  $2.75  cloth. 

As  Professor  Weigand  explains  in  his  introductory  remarks,  the  present 
publication  grew  out  of  a  lecture  on  the  Lancelot  theme  (delivered  before 
a  “non-technical”  audience)  during  the  writing  of  which  two  further 
and  complementary  subjects  suggested  themselves;  the  lecture  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  used,  without  much  change,  as  the  first  of  the  three  “chap¬ 
ters.”  It  concerns  itself  with  description  and  brief  characterization  of 
the  Cliges  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Charette  of  Chretien,  the  Lanzelot  of 
Ulrich  von  Zatzikhoven,  and  the  old  French  Froze  Lancelot.  The  second 
section  comprises  a  description  and  e\'aluation  of  Andreas  Capellanus’ 
De  Amore.  The  third  (and  longest)  is  devoted  to  a  systematic  discus¬ 
sion  of  Wolfram’s  Parzival,  with  specific  reference  to  courtly  love. 

Although  the  first  two  of  the  chapters  do  not  have  any  apparent 
formal  relationship  to  each  other  or  to  a  central  theme,  the  third 
(Parzival)  pulls  most  of  tho  threads  together  and  leads  the  reader  in 
the  desired  direction.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  one  is  aware  of  having 
progressed  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime.  From  a  bantering  and 
amused  description  of  fantastic,  h3rperbolic,  even  crude  elements  in  the 
four  above-mentioned  romances,  the  argument  moves  to  an  “unmasking” 
(not  entirely  persuasive)  of  Andreas’  ostensible  manual  of  courtship 
as  a  “manual  of  seduction.”  In  the  final  chapter,  the  longest  and  most 
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closely  argued,  Professor  Weigand  presents  Wolfram  as  a  poet  who 
avoids  conventional  crudities,  successfully  reconciles  traditional  courtly 
forms  with  Christian  ethics,  and  infuses  his  chief  characters  with 
“natural  feeling  and  spontaneity.”  (p.41)  In  other  words,  chivalrous 
combat  and  courtly  love  are  relegated  to  the  realm  of  “comparatively 
harmless  make-believe”  (p.29) :  there  is  no  bloody  ferocity,  no  vivid 
slaughter;  the  ritual  of  love  is  observed  only  by  “preadolescents”  (p.37) 
or  peripheral  characters.  Conversely,  marriage,  not  seduction  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  proper  consummation  of  love;  and,  in  the  principal 
characters,  natural  impulse  breaks  through  the  artificialities  of  the 
code.  However,  the  opposing  categories  of  “actual  life”  and  “make- 
believe”  (p.29)  or  of  “passionate  sentiment”  and  “sport”  (p.48)  lead 
the  reader  to  the  unsteady  inference  that  Wolfram  did  not  so  much 
refine  the  courtly  conventions  as  break  away  from  them. 

The  original  lecture  was  clearly  intended  for  genial,  informal,  and 
discursive  delivery;  the  second  and  third  chapters  are  composed  in  a 
corresponding  vein.  Unfortunately,  this  particular  lecture  style  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  print.  The  exposition  sprawls  and  rambles  on  in 
casual,  rather  breathless  sentences  and  in  outsized  paragraphs.  In 
particular,  the  author’s  efforts  in  the  direction  of  racy  and  colloquial 
diction  are  not  felicitous:  e.g.,  Lancelot  is  a  “High  Fidelity  Lover” 
(p.l5) ;  Andreas  “gets  personal”  (p.23) ;  Gahmuret  is  "cagey”  (p.45) ; 
and  Wolfram’s  knights  “do  not  pull  their  punches”  (p.  27). 

One  is  entitled  to  wonder  if  this  booklet  will  actually  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  “general  reader”  for  whom  it  is  in  good  part  intended. 
It  is  further  doubtful  that  such  a  reader  would  possess  the  necessary 
patience  and  perspicuity  to  assemble  a  “rounded  picture”  from  the  wealth 
of  comment  and  description  offered  here  with  a  casualness  that  is  in  part 
real  and  in  part  studied.  The  “general  reader’s”  way  is  smoothed  with  so 
many  obstacles  that,  one  fears,  he  would  have,  as  did  the  Lady  of  the 
Tent,  “a  very  rough  time  of  it”  (p.54) ! 

U.  S.  Information  Service  Robert  C.  Goodali- 

Goethe,  Werke,  Bd.  IX.  (Autobiographische  Schriften,  1  Band.)  Ham¬ 
burg:  Christian  Wegner  Verlag  (1955).  786  pp.  DM  14.50. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  14  volumes  the  Hamburg  edition  devotes  three 
to  the  autobiographical  works  of  Goethe.  Volume  IX  is  the  first  of  these. 
It  contains  book  I  through  XIII  of  “Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.”  Compared 
to  the  “Gedenkausgabe,”  which  brings  the  text  and  index  of  the  whole 
work  in  one  volume,  it  is  an  inconvenience,  though  a  minor  one,  that 
the  editors  of  the  Hamburg  edition  had  to  divide  the  autobiography  in 
the  middle  of  part  three  and  through  lack  of  space  were  forced  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  commentary  and  notes  for  book  XI  through  XIII  in  volume 
X.  One  is,  however,  gladly  prepared  to  put  up  with  this  considering 
the  general  excellence  of  the  edition  and  the  unique  advantages  offered 
by  the  extensive  and  valuable  commentaries. 

Lieselotte  Blumenthal  has  been  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
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the  text  and  deserves  praise  for  her  work  as  well  as  for  the  short  state¬ 
ment  (pp.  755-757),  explaining  the  principles  guiding  her.  They  are 
sound  and  show  a  profound  respect  for  the  unity  of  content  and  form 
including  such  by  no  means  unimportant  as|)ccts  as  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation. 

The  notes  and  commentary  by  the  general  editor  Erich  Trunx  are,  as 
usual,  judicious  and  provide  the  reader  with  a  wealth  of  information 
othera'ise  only  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  sources  not  too  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Especially  useful  is  the  detailed  treatment  of  Goethe’s  own  source 
material  and  the  books  he  consulted  while  preparing  his  autobiography 
in  the  years  1809-1812.  A  few  minor  factual  errors  should  be  noted. 
Matthäus  Merian  (p.  644)  was  bom  in  1593,  not  in  1597.  Johann  Philipp 
Abelin  (should  be  Abelc  or  Abelinus)  died  in  1634,  not  in  1636.  Trunx 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Johann  Ludwig  Gottfried 
is  not,  as  Gustav  Droysen  suggested  in  1864,  a  pseudonym  of  Abele. 
The  Library  of  (Congress  corrected  this  error  after  the  publication  of 
the  Zurich  Dissertation  by  Frieda  Galatti,  'Der  Königlich  Sehwediaehe  tn 
Teutsehland  geführte  Krieg'  de»  Bogialav  Philipp  von  Chemnits,  Frauen¬ 
feld  1902.  Friedrich  Rachmann  in  Zbl.  f.  Uihl.  wesen  56,  1939,  pp  418-421 
once  more  discussed  the  question  and  hoped  "to  do  away  once  and  for 
all  with  this  deeprooted  error”.  The  treatment  of  Abelinus  in  Neue 
Deutsch»  Biographie  (1953)  is  based  on  Bachmann’s  conclusive  evidence. 
Beutler,  howe\’er,  in  Goethe  Kalender  34,  1941,  pp.  275-292  and  now 
Trunx  in  his  commentary  continue  to  believe  that  Ludwig  Gottfried  is 
a  pseudonym  of  Abele. 

The  selection  of  “Schemata  und  Entwürfe”  (pp.  746-755)  necessarily 
had  to  be  limited.  I  would  have  welcomed,  however,  the  inclusion  of  the 
two  outlines  dated  October  11,  1809  and  May  31,  1810.  Trunx’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  title  of  Goethe’s  autobiography  “Dichtung  und  Wahr¬ 
heit”  seems  to  me  somewhat  questionable.  He  believes  that  “Wahrheit” 
means  the  factual  details  of  his  life,  which  Goethe  collected  in  his 
chronological  outlines;  “Dichtung”  on  the  other  hand  means  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  facts  from  the  viewpoint  of  Goethe’s  old  age  (p.  608 
and  p.  632).  This  view  seems  to  disregard  what  (Soethe  called  “das 
eigentliche  Grundwahre”  which  he  found  in  his  life  and  which  he  tried 
to  describe  and  express  in  his  autobiogrraphy  (Letter  to  Zelter,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1830).  Truth  in  a  higher  sense  (“eine  höhere  Wahrheit  zu 
bestätigen,”  Eckermann,  March  30,  1831)  must  be  regarded  at  least  as 
one  aspect  of  the  “Wahrheit”  as  it  appears  in  the  title  of  the  biography. 
The  problem  is  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  difficulties  various 
translators  have  had  in  finding  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  title  in 
English. 

The  University  of  Chicago  O.  J.  M.  JOLLES 

Gocthe,  Werke,  Bd.X.  (Autobiographische  Schriften,  2.Band.)  Ham¬ 
burg:  Christian  Wegner  Verlag  (1959).  771pp.  DM  14.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  rest  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (cf.  forego- 
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ing  review),  the  Campagne,  the  Belagerung,  “Sankt-RochuB-Feet  zu 
Bingen/'  a  aatiafactory  selection  from  "Tag-  und  Jahreshefte/'  and 
thirteen  "Autobiographische  Einzelheiten."  The  editorial  procedures  are 
the  same  and  of  the  same  high  quality  as  in  vol.  IX,  except  that  the 
text-critical  editor  of  Campagne,  Rochutfest  and  Annalen  (Waltraud 
Loos)  also  prepared  the  commentary  for  these,  while  Anneliese  Domnick 
collaborated  with  the  general  editor  on  the  commentary  of  the  last  three 
books  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

The  text  of  "Unterredung  mit  Napoleon,”  as  the  flrst  authentic 
reproduction  of  the  original  manuscript  with  all  of  Goethe’s  revisions, 
differs  slightly  from  previously  published  versions.  The  note,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  text,  to  "eine  gewisse  Stelle,"  accepts  Chancellor  von 
Muller’s  account  of  1851  without  drawing  attention  to  the  incongruity 
of  equating  "eine  (nicht  naturgemäße)  Stelle"  with  “an  gewissen 
Stellen  eine  Vermischung  der  Motive  des  gekränkten  Ehrgeizes  mit 
denen  der  leidenschaftlichen  Liebe.”  Goethe  did  not  reject  outright 
Eckermann’s  surmise  that  Napoleon  might  have  referred  to  Lotte’s 
needless  silence  about  having  lent  Weither  Albert’s  pistols;  S.  Sklower 
—  whose  Entrevue  de  Napoldon  ler  et  de  Goethe  (2nd  ed.,  Lille,  1853) 
is  not  among  the  selected  references  —  plausibly  proposed  that  it  was 
not  in  character  for  Lotte  to  let  Weither  kiss  her  at  their  last  interview; 
and  even  DUntzer’s  theory  that  Napoleon  might  have  found  Werther’s 
military  ambition  ridiculous  has  some  merit,  although  Goethe’s  report 
suggests  that  Napoleon  only  caught  some  very  minor  discrepancy. 

The  general  editor  and  the  publisher  of  this  edition  continue  to  de¬ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  all  teachers  and  students  of  German  literature 
for  making  so  much  of  Goethe  available  in  so  few  volumes  and  with 
such  full  annotation. 

Harvard  Universitg  STUART  ATKINS 

Stein  Gisela,  The  Inspiration  Motif  tn  the  Works  of  Franz  Grillparzer. 

The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff  (1955).  viii,  223  pp.  9.50  guilders. 
Since  the  concept  of  Sammlung  figures  so  prominently  in  Grillparzer's 
works  and  also  appears  with  significant  frequency  in  his  diaries  and 
autobiography,  it  is  gratifying  indeed  to  see  someone  single  out  this 
theme  for  exhaustive  treatment  Miss  Stein  approaches  her  study  of 
the  "inspiration  motif”  with  a  rather  extended  introduction  dealing  with 
Grillparzer’s  intellectual  and  cultural  indebtedness  to  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  to  Classicism  and  Romanticism,  to  Kant  and 
Schopenhauer. 

With  chapter  four  she  begins  her  consideration  of  Inspiration  — 
“Sammlung”  and  “Begeisterung”  and  one  at  once  senses  a  suggestion 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Sammlung  and  Begeisterung  may  justifi¬ 
ably  be  equated.  However,  after  conceding  on  page  80  that  the  first  “may 
bo”  a  premise  for  the  second,  she  concludes  by  page  89  that  "both 
words  denoted  an  almost  identical  state  of  being  to  him,  a  condition, 
be  it  called  "Sammlung”  or  "Begeisterung",  which  had  to  prevail  if 
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hi«  «rtiftie  pursuit«  were  to  be  successful.”  While  one  may  not  wholly 
agree  with  her  conclusion,  it  is  nevertheless  based  upon  persuasive 
evidence. 

As  the  study  proceeds,  however,  it  loses  some  of  its  effectiveness 
because  of  Miss  Stein’s  failure  to  differentiate  between  word  and  mean¬ 
ing,  between  Sammlung  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  “concentration,”  and 
the  almost  mystical  concept  of  Sammlung  in  Grillparzer’s  specialized 
sense.  She  repeatedly  cites  Sammlung  and  BegeUterung  and  their 
derix'atives  in  contexts  which  have  little  or  no  relevance  to  her  an¬ 
nounced  theme  of  “inspiration.”  For  example,  she  cites  as  an  allusion 
to  the  “clarif>ing  powers  of  concentration”  the  words  of  Jaromir  in 
Die  Ahnfrau:  “Nein,  ich  kann  —  ich  mag  nicht  schlafen!/  LaQ  mich 
hier  in  diesem  Stuhiy  Bis  die  Sinne  sich  gesammelt/  Und  ich  wieder 
selber  bin.”  (p.  1S3).  In  numerous  other  places  she  cites  the  word  in 
contexts  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  specialized  meaning  (pp. 
79,  116,  186,  137,  193,  and  elsewhere). 

Throughout  the  book  ono  finds  errors,  some  of  which  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  study  was  printed  in  Holland;  for  example,  Janyary 
(p.  15),  meaehliehen  for  “menschlichen”  (p.  37),  lemented  for  “la¬ 
mented”  (p.  49),  if  for  “of”  (p.  60),  so  for  “to”  (p.  105).  One  is  in¬ 
clined  to  bo  less  charitable  in  the  case  of  certain  other  spelling  errors 
which  appear  repeatedly  and  must  be  presumed  ho  have  been  present 
in  the  manuscript.  The  word  forties  is  misspelled  “fourties”  on  pages 
25,  175,  and  176;  dissension  appears  as  “dissention”  (pp.  46  and  180); 
locale  is  misspelled  “local”  throughout  the  book  (pp.  46  and  180) ; 
appall (s)  is  spelled  with  a  single  “1”  whenever  it  appears.  In  a  number 
of  places  one  finds  such  Germanisms  as:  believed  to  notice  (p.87) ;  fear¬ 
ed  to  have  produced  a  failure  (p.  90) ;  only  through  inspiration  .  .  . 
did  he  feel  to  be  a  genuine  human  being  (p.  204). 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  this  study  is  a  very  extensive 
bibliography  of  reference  materials  pertaining  to  Grillparzer.  (A 
rather  unfortunate  omission  from  the  bibliography  and  from  the  text 
is  mention  by  Miss  Stein  of  a  treatment  of  this  theme  six  years  prior  to 
the  publication  of  her  study,  namely,  “The  Concept  of  Sammlung  in 
Grillparzer’s  Works”  (Monatshefte  XLI,  1949,  pp.  93-10.3).  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  such  secondary  materials,  however,  tends  to  become  a  liability 
when  not  carefully  employed,  and  this  is  unhappily  the  case  in  her 
chapter  on  “Libussa.”  The  author  devotes  thirty-four  pages  to  such 
citations,  many  of  them  unrelated  to  the  “inspiration”  theme,  and  then 
limits  her  own  interpretations  and  conclusions  to  the  last  twelve  pages 
of  the  chapter.  While  such  modesty  is  admirable,  the  study  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  gained  much  throughout  if  Miss  Stein  had  attached  less 
weight  to  the  pronouncements  of  others  and  had  exhibited  greater 
freedom  in  advancing  independent  conclusions  drawn  from  her  obviously 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Grillparzer’s  life  and  works. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  Paui.  K.  Whitaker 
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Trübnera  Deutaehea  Wörterbuch,  founded  by  Alfred  Götze,  vol.  6,  4th 
fascicle  {Rebatte  -  Reh)  by  Alfred  Schirmer  and  Eduard  BrodfUhrer; 

Walther  Mitzka,  editor.  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter  it  Co.  (1954). 

pp.  271  <  350.  DM  6.— 

This  portion  of  the  monumental  dictionary  effort  is  the  first  of  the 
postwar  fascicles.  Three  errors  were  noted:  Rtul,  AI.  (sic!)  is  one  of 
those  trying  typographical  gremlins  that  plague  every  editor.  Under 
raten  the  old  Norse  should  bo  either  rada  or  rtipa  instead  of  rada.  And 
something  has  happened  to  the  language  in  Rain,  p.  284,  “sei  es  als 
ebenes  Uns  oder  Grasland  oder  als  Bodenerhebung.“  Probably  the 
words  ebenea  Un—oder  should  be  deleted. 

The  worth  and  usefulness  of  this  dictionary  lies  in  the  careful 
selection  of  the  items  and  the  delightful  way  in  which  the  informative 
material  has  been  organized.  Where  Triibners  Deutaehea  Wörterbuch 
lists  twenty-five  items,  Kluge’s  Etumologiaehea  Wörterbuch,  13th  edition 
lists  thirty-three,  and  Paul’s  Deutaehea  Wörterbuch,  4th  edition  by  Karl 
Ruling,  has  forty-two.  These  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Der  Sprach- 
Broekhaua,  which  lists  192  words;  Muret-Sanders  Enzyklopädiaehea 
Wörterbuch,  Deutach-Engliah,  Hand-  und  Schulausgabe  (1931),  which 
lists  212  words,  and  Grimm’s  Deutsches  Wörterbuch  (Vol.  8,  R-Schiefe, 
1893),  which  lists  626  words  for  the  same  twenty-five  entries  in 
Trübner,  because  compound  words  are  included. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  specific  word  definition  that  will  be  sought 
in  Trübner,  but  rather  the  sphere  of  meaning.  The  rich  historical  back¬ 
ground  developing  the  changes  in  meaning  makes  the  word  come  alive. 
These  are  little  “word-histories”  that  are  gems  of  conciseness. 

The  University  of  Kansas  George  W.  Kreye 
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